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The Editor Says 


DANGER ON ANOTHER FRON? 
HE intrusion of newly organized Federal 
agencies into the northern states as the 
war effort compels increasing centraliza- 
tion and control of food, and rubber, and tires, 
and metals, and transportation, carries with it 
a danger which hitherto apparently has been 
overlooked. That danger lies in the possibility 
that racial segregation, which is characteristic 
of certain departments in the Federal Govern- 
ment, will be implanted in the states which 
after years of struggle have succeeded in mak- 
ing discrimination and segregation on the basis 
of race and color in public and private enter- 
prise illegal. Under the cloak of the Federal 
Administration all the hard-won gains which 
have been made in the last quarter of a century 
are now threatened, particularly in those de- 
partments headed by men and women from the 
South. 

Since segregation on the basis of race and 
color is the established policy of the Army and 
Navy, there is evidence that Negro men and 
women are being systematically banned from 
clerical positions in those departments of the 
two services which are being established in the 
great metropolitan cities, and that Negroes when 
employed are being confined to menial posi- 
tions—janitor, porter, charwoman, and custo- 
dian. Where this is not true, in almost every 
instance it is because prejudice-ridden officials 
have been hard driven by the necessity of add- 
ing to the personnel in order to do the work 
assigned to them effectively. 

The citizens of the State of New York and 
other northern states who have made com- 
mendable progress in penetrating the color 
line should vigorously resist the establishment 
of patterns of the deep South in their midst 
by the agencies of the Federal Government. 
They should petition, protest and demand 
through their organizations and _ representa- 
tives in the Congress that even the depart- 
ments of the Federal Government shall conform 
to the laws and customs of the state in which 
they operate. Such has been the insisteat de- 
mand of the South to which the Government 
has eagerly acceded. Such should be the no less 
insistent demand of the North. 


BELATED APOLOGIES 
HE editor wishes to express his profound 
appreciation to the Southernaires for 
many pleasant and informative and en- 
tertaining Sunday hours. The Southernaires 
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have been one of the subjects which the editor 
planned to write about, for their record in 
broadcasting and their sustained popularity of 
many years is one of the things which he feels 
constitutes a tremendous asset to the Negro race. 
Their’s has not been an easy role—but one 
would never know it either from the lips of any 
individual of the quartet, nor is it noticeable 
in their Sunday morning presentations which 
have a smoothness and finish which is rarely 
excelled in the radio world. 

And then there is a book, Sharecroppers All, 
by Ira De A. Reid and Arthur Raper, a review 
of which the editor promised to write many, 
many months ago when it first appeared. It is 
an important and significant contributioa to the 
literature of the South; a searching examina- 
tion of the economic forces and conflicts which 
tend to reduce the whole Southern population 
to the status of the sharecropper and which 
serve to perpetuate plantation tradition not only 
in agriculture but in the thinking and in the 
perspective of the South. The editor hopes that 
Dr. Reid and Dr. Raper will realize that only 
his inability to give it the type of review it de- 
serves within the limited time at his disposal 
prevented the keeping of his promise. 


OCTOBER MEMORIES 
October 1928 


HE editor watches his first issue of 
OPpporTUNITY as it comes off the press. 
He is conscious that he has a charge to 
keep and no less conscious that he follows in 
the footsteps of a great editor, Charles S. John- 
son. 
+ * + 

The taciturn Calvin Coolidge is President, 
and the historic presidential campaign that saw 
Alfred E. Smith pitted against Herbert Hoover 
is in full swing. 

The Yankees are playing the St. Louis Car- 
dinals in the world series and little groups of 
people, mostly men, gather along 23rd Street 
and Broadway to listen to the play by play de- 
scription coming over the radio. 

All America is applauding Dr. Hugo Eckner 
who piloted the huge dirigible Graf Zeppelin 
from Germany to America. 

Prohibition is being mocked in the press. 

The speakeasy is a national institution. 

The Mayor of New York is Jimmy Walker. 
And Franklin D. Roosevelt, Democrat, opposes 
Albert Ottinger, Republican, for Governor of 
the State of New York. 
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Ihe stock market is booming. There has 
been a 4,000,000-share day. 

New York is gay, literally dripping with 
money and the confidence that money gives. 
* * 4& 


November 1928 

The world collapses on our heads. Panic 
sudden poverty, suicides, unemployment, gloom, 
apprehension, fear. 

” * * 

In the dark years between 1928 and 1938 
OpporTUNITY continues to be published. As 
the editor looks back he realizes how little he 
was responsible for its survival when magazines 
of long standing, and impressive financial back- 
ing were compelled to suspend and finally cease 
publication. 

Through those fateful years L. Hollingsworth 
Wood, formerly Chairman of the National 
Urban League Board and Eugene Kinckle 
Jones, formerly Executive Secretary of the 
League, performed miracles. By herculean ef- 
forts they raised the money to support and 
sustain the organization when the nation itself 
was on the verge of national bankruptcy. In 
the presence of E. K. Jones the editor is 
humbled. He knows that his extraordinary 
physical and mental efforts during those uncer- 
tain years is largely responsible for the perpetua- 
tion of the Urban League movement and now 
for his illness and for his continuing incapacity. 
But the vigor of his mind and the strength of 
his spirit remain undiminished. Thank heaven. 

The editor had nothing much to offer the 
contributors who brought vitality, authority and 
ofttimes beauty to the pages of OpporTuNITy 
save a grateful heart. And he still has a pro- 
found sense of gratitude to Alain Locke whose 
annual Retrospective Review of the Literature 
of the Negro has been a permanent and valu- 
able contribution to American letters, and to 
Sterling Brown whose Chronicle and Comment 
was as brilliant as any literary criticism pub- 
lished in contemporary American journals. Nor 
will he soon forget the slashing attack of Henry 
L. Mencken on Negro fundamentalism and A. 
Clayton Powell Sr.’s fighting reply. 

What a brilliant galaxy of men and women 
of both races have come to the pages of 
Opportuntry—Carl Carmer, and Blair Niles, 
the rapier-like thrusts of George Schuyler, the 
passionate protests of Claude McKay, the cold 
incisive logic of Abram Harris, the disciplined 
observations of Ralph Bunche, and the probing 
mind of E. Franklin Frazier. And then out of 
the prosaic bound volumes one suddenly comes 
upon the beautiful Brown America issue made 
possible by Edwin L. Embree and the Rosen- 





wald Fund, and pauses to admire its strikingly 
lovely cover and read it again and yet again. 

It seems only yesterday that the editor first 
saw the youthful E. Simms Campbell come 
smiling and confident into his little office; 
E. Simms Campbell whose first black and white 
drawings were published in Opportunrry. He 
was followed only a little later by the diffident 
Richmond Barthé, the promise of whose future 
Opportunity forecast long before he became 
known to the world of art. 

There were the lovely sonnets of Countee 
Cullen and brooding lyrics of Langston Hughes, 
and the measured rhythms of Arna Bontemps. 
And Helene Johnson and Gwendolyn Bennett 
and other products of the Negro Cultural 
Renaissance brought their gifts to OpPporTUNITY 
freely and without hope of stipend. 

And then in response to a simple letter there 
came to the pages of Opportunity Pearl S. 
Buck, modest, beautiful, honest and brave, a 
noblewoman if ever there was one. To know 
Pearl Buck is at once a chastening and inspiring 
experience. To be able to publish her observa- 
tions on the problems of race is, to the editor, 
sufficient justification for any publication. 

And there are so many others. The editor 
cannot name them all—Raymond Leslie Buell, 
Horace Mann Bond, Louis T. Wright, Raymond 
Pace Alexander, Roy Wilkins, the late Rudolph 
Fisher, Harvey Firestone Jr., the late Clarence 
Darrow—one must stop somewhere. But, oh, 
there is Annie Nathan Meyer, forever quietly 
fighting the eternal fight against racial and relig- 
ious intolerance. 

These are the people in addition to the able 
staff of the Urban League—Ira De A. Reid, 
Arnold Hill, Lester Granger, Warren M. Ban- 
ner—who made Opportunity whatever it has 
been in the past fourteen years. 

And there was the editorial staff, as loyal a 
group as ever upheld a standard and as faith- 
ful. In the last four years when the editor was 
unable to devote more than a fraction of his 
time to the magazine, they stepped into the 
breach; and the editor owes to these—Mrs. 
Madeline Aldridge, for many years his secretary, 
Miss Olive Manners, Marvin Eckford, and Ed- 
ward Lawson—a debt he will be unable to re- 
pay. 

And with this issue the present pilot steps 
down from the bridge of the ship that carried 
his name on the masthead. It has been a pleas- 
ant albeit at times a stormy voyage. He hopes 
that it has not been without benefit to the Negro 
and to the nation. 


Ge Burard Se 
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O the American Negro the coming of the 

CIO has been the most important his- 

torical experience in 75 years of struggle 
for a chance to live and achieve. This is true 
also for millions of white industrial workers, but 
it is true in double measure to the forgotten 
black workers of American industry. 


Nearly all Negroes are workers in industry 
or agriculture. On the farm there is still nothing 
approaching security for farmers, either black 
or white. But ia industry Negro workers were 
at a special disadvantage under the old regime 

they had neither jobs nor security. CIO, with 
its insistence on equality, has meant that Negro 
membership in organized labor is today six times 
what it was six years ago. With this has come 
opportunity for promotion, seniority protection, 
recognition of ability, and increased and stable 
income. Thousands of new jobs and classifica- 
tions, heretofore for whites only, have been 
opened to Negroes and other minority races. 


There is a long, long row to be hoed before 
Negroes have anything like equal opportunity, 
But the row is being hoed. No longer do you 
have to set stakes to measure the progress. Sup- 
port from Government, the press, and large 
sections of white public opinion has been won 
by Negroes in the last 5 years. Much of this 
support has grown out of the rejection by CIO 
of the self-defeating anti-Negro policies of the 
old regimes in American labor. 


Until the coming of the industrial unions of 
CIO the comparative standards of American 
Negro life had been only slightly ameliorated. 
In a number of fields occasional Negro celebri- 
ties won recognition—all too often for them- 
selves and all too seldom for the race. Occasion- 
ally a concession was wrenched from the in- 
different or hostile white majority, but by and 
large the gains made in one salient would be 
cancelled off by set-backs elsewhere. A base for 
future progress was laid in the improvements in 
Negro education, but the number of college 
graduates among the porters, waiters and Red 
Caps of American railways bear testimony to 
the narrowness of opportunity. None of the 
palliatives offered by the _ well-intentioned- 
acquaintance, good-will, proximity, or education 

provide any solution ia themselves so long as 
the poison of economic inequality is present. 
Democratic understanding grows out of job 
equality, and is not a condition precedent to it. 

Only with the coming of industrial organiza- 
tion in steel automobiles, stockyards, packing- 
house and other mass production industries 
where Negroes are largely employed, did the 
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The CIO and 


The Negro 


Rmerican 


@ By MONROE SWEETLAND 


New jobs and classifications have 
been opened to thousands of Negroes 
in war industries. These workers have 
found improved working standards and 
security through their industrial unions. 








clouds begin to lift for the scapegoat of Ameri- 
can industry. The old, indisputable truism that 
the Negro was the “last to be hired and the first 
to be fired” began to lose its validity. Today the 
Negro worker finds tens of thousands of jobs 
open to him which herctofore were closed 
Even the labor shortages of the war boom would 
not have opened factory gates for him had he 
not had the protection of the pan-racial polic\ 
of CIO. This policy, together with the union 
grievance committee and seniority rating, make 
many exceptions to the old truism. 

The self-conscious period, when the Negro 
members were strange and new in the CIO 
unions, is passing. The leaders of the CIO knew 
from the beginning that their policy was to 
organize every worker, black or white, and that 
effective industrial unionism was color-blind. 
But this theory did not take effect gracefully, 
noiselessly and automatically. At the outset many 
unions placed one Negro on the executive com- 
mittee—usually as vice-president-—with a flour- 
ish of patronizing sponsorship. This period is 
passing rapidly, and in the older locals we now 
find Negroes elected or defeated for union office 
on the basis of their ability to do the job. A few 
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Negroes have now been elected to responsible 
offices in international CIO unions by prepon- 
derately white membership. They also serve as 
shop stewards, and are on hundreds of im- 
portant grievance and negotiating committees. 


There are many ragged edges on the race 
front in CIO. A smooth pattern was not gua- 
ranteed by the national policy of equality. White 
men and women in CIO ranks do not abandon 
automatically a life-time accumulation of pre- 
judice when they sign a CIO membership card ; 
neither do all Negroes discard automatically all 
Uncle Tom-ishness in the presence of their white 
brothers and sisters. For the most part the rank- 
and-file has accepted and suppoted the policy 
of job equality. 

Social idealism was not the overwhelming fac- 
tor in bringing about CIO’s policy. It was the 
practical necessity of organizing ail the workers 
into one big union. The growing political power 
of Negroes in the Northern and border states 
also assisted the development, although that 
power in turn is reaching new pinnacles as part 
of the general labor movement. 

It is no political accident that the first Negro 
member of the Michigan Legislature is a mem- 
ber of the United Automobile Workers, elected 
largely by labor votes, or that the first Negro 
member of the New York City Council is elected 
on the American Labor Party ticket, or that 
the fight against the poll tax, against the Red 
Cross blood-segregation policy, for decent Ne- 
gro housing and for abolishing Southern wage 
differentials has been led by CIO. 


CIO has paid a price for its policy. More 
than one Labor Board election has been forfeited 
to the A. F. of L. or to company unions because 
CIO locals stood by their guns on the score of 
race equality. Only recently CIO’s convictions 
were tested in a bitter New Jersey aircraft elec- 
tion, where victory was of great importance to 
CIO’s aircraft drive nationally. Some compro- 
mise or hedging on race policy was warranted 
here, the argument went, to insure other open- 
shop citadels which would fall thereafter. But 
CIO stood its ground and was defeated by a 
company union which waved the bloody shirt 
of white supremacy during the campaign. In 
Detroit, Columbus, Indianapolis and other cities 
the powerful automobile workers have been con- 
fronted with organized resistance to their policy 
of equality. In some plants strikes occurred 
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against giving seniority to Negro workers, o: 
against the first Negroes placed in skilled jobs 
But in every case R. J. Thomas, Walter Reuther, 
and the other leaders of UAW-CIO have carried 
out the CIO policy by persuasion or by heavy- 
handed discipline. R. J. Thomas, president of 
UAW, has risked the wrath of the unenlightened 
thousands of transplanted Southerners in his 
union by his firmness in enforcing the unio: 
policy, and in pressing an educational progran 
which will make it understood by the shocked 


and bewildered Southerners. 


But still CIO wins some two-thirds of its 
NLRB elections, and the battle for pan-racial 
industrial unionism is being won. The A. F. of 
L., under the impact of CIO competition, has 
also relaxed its discriminatory policies. Some of 
its affiliated international unions have large Ne- 
gro membership, but the powerful Machinists 
and most of the railroad affiliates still discrimi- 
nate by policy and practice. 


The full effect of CIO’s pioneering upon the 
life and character of America’s Negroes will not 
be apparent for a generation. Already it has 
changed the way of life of the million-and-a- 
half Negroes in CIO families, and for un- 
counted millions of white Americans who see 
things differently because of their experience in 
CIO. 

CIO’s policy has given the Negro a stake in 
American democracy he never had before. The 
war may be won by that sound and courageous 
action. Every Negro family which has woa a de- 
gree of security and status in industry, which 
has enough income to give its children a 
chance, and which shares in community life, is 
an anchor of loyalty in a Negro population which 
has been rocked by Axis propaganda. CIO's 
policy has already shown the Axis that Negro 
and white America can live and work together 
in peace. CIO’s policy has eased the tense labor 
supply problem, which could never have been 
surmounted under the old system of “whites 
only.” In short, a substantial percentage of 
America’s Negroes now have something to fight 
for. It is very largely this hope for the future 
which gives our polyglot nation the degree of 
unity we have achieved in the midst of war. 
Only a beginning has been made. But in that 
beginning hope is replacing fear—faith in the 
future replacing distrust—as the dominant un- 
dertones in American Negro life. 
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A. L. Foster, Executive Secretary, Chicago Urban 
League, addressing the Conference 


N the high plateaus of the Allegheny 
Mountains at Camp James Weldon 


Johnson, with the Pittsburgh Urban 
League as host, 258 Board and Staff members 
and guests of the Urban League movement 
gathered for the Annual Staff Conference over 
the Labor Day week-end. They represented 
medicine, law, social work, public administra- 
tion, labor, industry, industrial relations, and 
the executive branches of the National and 
affiliated Urban Leagues. They came from all 
over the nation—from the South, the North, 
the West, the East. It was fitting that they 
should meet among these rugged peaks, for these 
men and women were dealing with stera events 
that require strong souls and much faith. The 
past year had drawn heavily upon them. They 
had taken leadership or dad _ cooperated 
throughout the country for combating reaction- 
ary forces that sought to subordinate the effi- 
ciency of the war program to blind prejudice. 
In many communities, due to their work, they 
could report the opening of defense industries 
to thousands of competent young Negroes. 
They had brought respect in many of these 
plants for Negro skills and competency. They 
had labored assiduously in cooperation with the 
great forces of labor as these moved to break 
down barriers in those few reactionary locals 
that still barred Negro membership. They had 
done invaluable work in placing the public opin- 
ion of their communities behind the President’s 
Executive Order against discrimination in in- 
dustry because of color, race, or creed. They 
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had shared in movements to bring about more 
equitable treatment of Negroes in the military 
and naval forces. 

They had placed the resources of their 
branches at the disposal of government, the 
USO, the Red Cross, and the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Some had spent maay hours writing and 
telling Americans that this is a total war, a war 
of survival and that Victory demanded that the 
full manpower of America be utilized regard- 
less of race, creed, or color. In addition, many 
had served on policy-making boards of state 
and municipal governments and private 
agencies. 

So now they came to review, one with the 
other, experiences since, last year’s conference 
held at Green Pastures Camp at Jackson, Mich- 
igan. They came to listen and to express their 
opinions regarding matters presented by repre- 
sentatives of important government agencies 
the USES, the Federal Public Housing Author- 
ity, the War Manpower Commission, and the 
FEPC. They would hear and question respon- 
sible leaders of industry and labor on matters 
relating to the welfare of Negro Americans and 
their more efficient use in the war effort. They 
would seek improved techniques and mx thods 
for meeting problems of race relations in '— .ih, 
housing, social work, and in the war pivgram. 
Here, too, they would kneel in the vast silence 
of the mountain chapel. 

There are no leaders in America more aware 
of the fate confronting the world if the war for 
freedom is lost than those of the Urban League 
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Dr. Charles Wesley, President, Wilberforce University, 
Ohio, speaking at the Conference's Public Meeting 


movement. Because of this and a deep sense of 
responsibility it was expected that Lester B. 
Granger, Executive Secretary of the National 
Urban League, would make articulate the posi- 
tion of the Urban League movement in this 
national crisis. In opening the conference he 
unequivocally set Victory for Democracy as the 
Negro’s most vital racial objective at this time 
He declared: “No special racial objective is so 
important at this time as Victory for Democ- 
racy. We commit ourselves to aa all-out war 
effort. This does not mean that we will retreat 
from one single social gain already made or 


cease to press for new social gains. We co 
tinue even in the midst of war to fight for t 
Negro’s right to work, live and die on the ba 
of American equality. For democratic victo 
cannot be achieved unless the situation of t! 
Americaa Negro is radically improved. Broy 
Americans throughout the country are fill 


with a burning anger, a resentful bitterness that 


makes the task of leadership a difficult but 


the more important responsibility. That anger 


must not be silenced for it is a righteous on 


but it must not be allowed to generate into blind 


hatred. Blind hatred is a dangerous weap 
which turns and strikes back upon the user 

often as it injures the opponent. The resent 
ment of Negroes must be directed into constru: 
tive channels of action. It is the genius of th 


Urban League movement that the League can 


point to definite steps all along the way as the 
means of reaching our ideal objective.” 
Following this, Mr. Granger presented an in 
spiring analysis of the National Urban League 
activities and its cooperation with the affiliates 
Among the most significant aspects of his report 
was the important role of the National Urba 
League in its cooperation with other agencies 
in arousing nation-wide public opinion against 
discrimination in the industrial training and em- 
ployment of Negroes; in securing the issuance 
of Executive Order 8802, and in the establish- 
ment of the Fair Employment Practice Com 
mittee. This has proved to be a significant con 
tribution to the improvement of race relatioas 
within organized industry. Mr. Granger als 
indicated the important legal decision secured 
by the League in which the railroads were classi- 
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fied as defense in- 
dustries and there- 
fore subject to the 
provisions of the 
Executive Order 
and the authority 
of the FEPC. It is 
expected that this 
decision will do 
much toward aid- 
ing those striving 
to protect the jobs 
of Negro railway 
firemen in the 
South who were 
gradually being 
eliminated from 
these jobs by reac- 
tionary forces. 

Important was 
the work being 
done in coopera- 
tion with progres- 
sive labor leaders 
in the adoption of resolutions against discrimin- 
ation and for the establishment of race relations 
sub-committees in the state councils of labor. The 
report showed the importance of this work can- 
not be over-emphasized. It marks the beginning 
of efforts on the part of labor to move more 
vigorously to make articulate their enunciated 
principles of non-discrimination and to improve 
friendship between the races within the field of 
organized labor. This action places the machin- 
ery for improving racial attitudes on the level 
that promises the most enduring results. 

The report showed important progress made 
in plans to convince industrial management of 
its obligation to take its place with religion, 
public health, organized labor and social work 
for the better adjustment of Negroes on a long- 
term basis in the American economy. This was 
justified by the work and conferences already 
conducted with several important industrial 
leaders. There was the League’s relationship to 
government activities. The review showed out- 
standing cooperation with the War Manpower 
Commission, United States Employment Ser- 
vice, the National Youth Administration, the 
Fair Employment Practice Committee and the 
United States Office of Education. 

Of especial interest to the Industrial Depart- 
ment of the League was the nation-wide survey 
of the administrative practices of the local of- 
fices of the USES. This study was already re- 
sulting in a program of correction of undesirable 
conditions and in constructive efforts better to 
meet the complex problems of discriminatory 
job orders from prejudiced employers. There 
was, too, the valuable work of counseling in- 





Earl B. Dickerson, Chicago Urban League President, (center 

ence. His listeners, left to right, are: Ira De A. Reid, Consultant for Minorities, Social Secur- 

ity Board, Thomas Barton, President, Pittsburgh Urban League, Lester B. Granger, National 
Urban League Executive Secretary, and Robert Clark of the USES 





, at the Urban League Confer- 


dustry in methods for the integration of Negroes 
into plants and in upgrading them within these 
plants. There were articles which appeared in 
outstanding journals that were being widely dis- 
tributed and that are influencing personnel 
practices as these relate to Negroes. There was 
the important contribution of the Research De- 
partment of the National Urban League in 
studying conditions of the Negro population in 
various areas and making recommendations for 
the correction of these problems. Its services 
have been available not only to private agencies 
but to governmental departments. There was 
the growing importance of vocational training 
and guidance and the League’s contribution in 
this field. 

Valuable cooperation had been rendered to 
the local affiliates. This was being developed 
aS a most important service of the National Of- 
fice. The work had included cooperation in 
matters pertaining to welfare, public relations, 
advice as to correct publicity, research, voca- 
tional training and guidance, and industrial ac- 
tivities. It included outlines for the establish- 
ment of industrial departments in those affili- 
ates that were intensifying their programs in 
this field. The National Office had also ren- 
dered service by representing their local affi- 
liates in negotiations with various departments 
of the Federal Government. Examples of this 
work would be found in the cases of Atlanta, 
Little Rock, St. Louis, and Kansas City. 

It was an inspiring record of achievement. 
The delegates received the review of the year’s 
work with enthusiastic approval which they 

Continued on Page 314) 
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Kingsley Ozumba Mbadiwe 


PART Il. 


HE Black world has given England since 

the war more than $100,000,000 in 

voluntary donations, and for England to 

make a loan of $10,000,000 to a comrade in 

arms, under a demand of a pound of flesh must 
be startling to all men with conscience. 

And yet the world passed this tale of shame 
and exploitation unnoticed. And the United 
Nations who are fighting for freedom do not 
see that this is exactly another step towards a 
third world war. This is the test case for all 
freedom-loving peoples. 

The second betrayal of Ethiopia is a step to- 
wards another war. 

That is not all. What more can convince us 
as to the attitude of Britain to the black people, 
than this Anglo-Ethiopian agreement. Why 
should a great international figure like Haile 
Selassie, the monumental pride of the black 
race be so humiliated! If England thinks, can- 
not the services, sacrifices, that the black peo- 
ples have rendered the British have for one 
moment stayed her from enforcing such an 
agreement? Let it be known that the black 
people all over the world are opposed to such 
an irresponsible agreement. 

In South Africa, the picture is one of shame 
and horror. The South African native is segre- 
gated into what is known as the native reserve, 
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War of 
Destiny 


By KINGSLEY OZUMBA MBADIWE 


and under the Pass Law Act, he cannot cross 
to the white section without a special pass. In 
the economic lines, the African is pushed off the 
best land and given the worst. As for example, 
in Southern Rhodesia, where the African is 95 
percent of the population he is given only 18 
percent of the land in the poorest part of the 
country. The African is therefore forced by pov- 
erty and taxation to work for the white man 
In politics the African has no voice in the gov- 
ernment of the country. What students of Poli- 
tical Science call “taxation without representa- 
tion” applies to him. The government views his 
lot as that of a hewer of wood and a drawer of 
water, or to put it in a diplomatic language, 
Chamberlain’s “undeveloped estates.” In the 
social field, equality of opportunity is denied 
him. 


In 1935, $15 was spent for the education of 
each European child, and 16 cents for each 
African child. How can we preach democracy 
to the natives of this area who are starving to 
death? The African democracy begins with the 
stomach. Underfed persons cannot differentiate 
democracy from fascism. What difference does 
it make to this people whether Hitler or General 
Smuts is in South Africa? You and I can judge 
because we are educated to weigh and evaluate 
the ideologies involved, but 99.1 percent illiter- 
ates of South Africa who toil in the mines for 
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starvation wages do not know, and they do not 
care to know what the war is all about. What 
more can Hitler do to them that General Smuts 
has not attempted! If these natives must know 
what we are fighting for, they must be fed, 
educated and become a part of the government. 
General Christian Smuts sees the African as a 
child who can be given a cup of milk and that’s 
all. He agrees with Hitler that they need no 
education. The condition in South Africa is be- 
yond totalitarianism. It is deliberate brutality, 
and it is an organized economic slavery. That 
condition is a challenge to the United Nations. 
The South African natives are comrades in arms 
against the Axis powers, but if General Smuts 
and his associates think that the natives are stools 
for the white man’s domination, he will find out 
that he will be questioned by the Africans to 
state: (1) Under what power or law has the 
white man acquired his possession in South 
Africa? (2) What is the legal status of “the 
union of South Africa”? (3) From what source 
or sources does it derive its powers? These are 
questions which African youths must be ready 
to advance in their due time. 


In West Africa, the hot bed of African poli- 
tics, the British government tells the world that 
they hold the government of various West Afri- 
can dependencies under trust until the people 
are capable of governing themselves. Who ap- 
pointed such trustees, and who will decide when 
the people are ripe for self-government are still 
some of the complexities of trusteeship. Our 
white civilizer recognizes three classes in this 
section of Africa: the ruling class, the half- 
westernized Africans, either educated or wealthy, 
and those whom he calls “natives.” He patronizes 
the two upper strata by social condescension and 
economic concessions, but on the whole neither 
practiciag economic nor social equality with 
them. The third group he calls savages. In West 
Africa, the white man’s rule has been challenged 
in many instances. In 1929, the women chal- 
lenged their power to rule and impose taxes 
which resulted in the famous Nigerian women’s 
riot. In 1937, their economic supremacy was 
challenged when the traders and middle mea in- 
sisted that the secret pool agreement by various 
mercantile firms to control the prices of West 
African commodities be abolished, otherwise 
the cocoa and palm-oil crops would be destroyed. 
That was achieved. In politics, Africans went 


beyond their civilizers by forming the first and 
only West African Congress to unite all the 
major divisions of West Africa. Never were our 
white intruders so alarmed than at this gesture. 
If the Africans are allowed to achieve this ob- 
jective, and thus become unified and solidified, 








it means the end of British imperialism in Africa 
as a whole. The British agents lost no time in 
devising a way to destroy that remarkable effort. 
Merciless propaganda was brought against 
it; legislative measures were employed until the 
West African Congress went off the African 
political scene. 

Nationalism is yet at its height in West Africa. 
The awakening is felt in every vista of human 
endeavor. The cry all over Africa is give us 
“New Africa” or give us death. The five goals 
of New Africa as promulgated by Profes- 
sor Nnamdi Azikiwe, the famous editor of 
the West African Pilot, are: (1) Political 
independence, (2) Spiritual balance, (3) Eco- 
nomic determinism, (4) Education for manhood, 
(5) Social Regeneration. Under these principles 
the African has seen a new day, and has come 
to learn that the destiny of Africa is in the hands 
of the Africans. The African is now devising the 
best educational methods for her national 
growth. He has founded many businesses, fin- 
anced many industries. He has despatched many 
of his sons abroad for higher education. They 
are specializing in economics, engineering, 
chemical industry and all phases of science. 
These developments and incidents are creating 
quite an alarm in the hearts of those who think 
that Africa is destined to be their foot stool for- 
ever. 

The British agents have not left these things 
to pass unchallenged. Since they are unable to 
stop this surging tide of African nationalism, 
they have proceeded to adopt legislative means 
to prevent further progress. Since the officials 
control both the legislative and executive coun- 
cils, they have introduced and enacted many 
laws which drastically check the progress of the 
people. For example, when the Gold Coast 
farmers challenged them in cocoa trade by ship- 
ping their own cocoa direct to the consuming 
market, the government introduced a law limit- 
ing the percentage of the total production of 
cocoa that the African can ship abroad. The 
educational system under the British is wholly 
inadequate and shamefully poor. West Africa 
with all its minor progress still has about 95 
percent illiterate. Of the 5 percent educated, 
about 12 percent are actually educated, 
and 342 percent think that they are educated. 

Can America remain silent at the tragic con- 
dition of more than 50 percent of the people 
that make up the United Nations? Does not 
the bad fortune of these people not in some 
measures impair the vitality of the entire United 
Nations? Is there any solution to their prob- 
lems ? 

It is time we ask ourselves these questions. Are 
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we really fighting for democracy? If yes, why 
do we fear to extend democratic rights to the 
very people fighting to make the world safe for 
democracy. 

The United Nations must, in order to win 
this war, fight on two fronts, physical and spirit- 
ual fronts. It is a new England and a new 
America that must accomplish this task. A new 
England must purge itself of the dead weight of 
imperialism, and put on the garb of moral su- 
periority, ready to fight for justice and liberty. 
A new America is almost here. As soon as it 
rids itself of race and religious prejudices which 
Thomas E. Dewey, speaking before the conven- 
tion of the Union of Orthodox Jewish Coagre- 
gations of America at the Hotel Riverside Plaza, 
assailed as the “backwash of Hitlerism,” then 
America will be completely prepared as the most 
fitted apostle for liberty and fraternity, through- 
out the world. The words of Abraham Lincoln 
are more significant at this time than at any 
other period, that there cannot be half free and 
half slaves in this country. Before the full weight 
of American power can be felt in international 
politics, America as a spokesman for justice and 
liberty must solve the Negro problem within 
her own gates. 

America and England must therefore make 
up their minds very quickly whether this must 
be a peoples’ war for liberty or a war to be 
fought by the people for the interest of a selected 
few. Unless this decision is made, we cannot 
strike with our full might. The Axis nations have 
long ago made up their minds. They are not 
talking of human freedom, and they are not 
fighting for it. They are fighting the war of con- 
quest and domination. If we then say we are 
fighting for human freedom, we must not show 
it in platitudes, but in practice, otherwise it will 
be a defensive war to perpetuate conquest and 
domination. This war on our part must not be a 
survival war. Africa does not want to survive un- 
der the present totalitarian system in her nation- 
al life. India does not want to survive under 
British imperialism. This war must therefore be 
a reassurance war, a war to reassure the people 
of Africa, India, and all those fighting the forces 
of Fascism that they will get full measures of 
liberty and justice when the war is won. We 
might as well understand these facts. Dual pur- 
poses cannot win a total war, and split personal- 
ity is madness in a life and death struggle. Are 
we now therefore prepared for the physical and 
spiritual fronts ? 

As far as the physical front goes, we are more 
than prepared. We are producing planes and 
tanks by the thousands. We have the man power. 
We have the money. On the other hand, unless 
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we utilize the spiritual front very effectively, 
tanks and planes, men and money cannot win 
the war for us. 

Above all these materials, we have the greatest 
power which we have not used—and that power 
is God. Since we are fighting to bring reason an 
liberty to the world, and since God who gay: 
life gave liberty with it, we are therefore fight 
ing on the side of God. We fail to employ this 
power, because our guilty conscience can- 
not secure its use effectively. How can we, wher 
some parts of us are sick? The task of the spiritu- 
al front is to clean our inner house, first anc 
foremost, and with clean conscience come to God 
and say we are ready to wage a total war. Ther: 
is no greater force that can stop us from defeat- 
ing the Axis. 

America cannot afford to form a non-inter- 
ference bloc in British African affairs when 
we are all engaged in a life and death 
struggle. America has a right to interfere, 
and Africa has a right to question matters 
which affect her own destiny. Unless America 
takes a very firm stand on these vital issues, the 
students of colonial affairs will question her sil- 
ence when she can send armies to various British 
colonies to fight. Can that then be interpreted 
as helping England to perpetuate the status quo? 
Students of Colonial Affairs will again question 
whether the aid to De Gaulle and the compro- 
mise with Vichy have anything to suggest that 
America will again countenance aaything like 
the French Empire. We hope that no nation 
including England is still counting on Empires, 
otherwise we shall call this war, a war of Euro- 
pean survival, and in no way a war of democracy. 

America may choose to first win the war, 
and then after talk about freedom and liberty 
for all. This may be a wise plan but it will fail. 
Man listens and takes counsel at tragic hours, 
but when those trying moments are over, he 
becomes too arrogant to acknowledge God whom 
at the time he calls his strength and redeemer. 

Again America is too young to play diplomacy 
with England. America has lived a simple, 
prosperous life. England must think very hard 
and fast to capture materials for her standard 
of living. That hard and fast thinking faculty 
has given England a traditional background in 
her diplomatic makeup. How can you compare 
an English youth hardened by nature and ne- 
cessity with the American youth with surplus 
farms to cultivate, with employment opportuni- 
ties, which he can capture by jumping out 
of school and taking a $40-a-week job with 
little or no effort. If any comparison could 
be found, then comparison could be found 
with English and American diplomacy. 

















Boake Carter, Philco’s famed news commen- 
tator and ace war correspondent, has something 
very interesting to say in relation to Anglo- 
American diplomacy. In his book “Black Shirt 

Black Skin,” he said: “. . . up until the World 
War, America was a debtor nation, and this 
giddy transformation has proven too much for 
United States diplomacy. It left no time to catch 
the breath, or find the feet. In addition, there 
are no great families, really, who have gone 
down through the ages of American history, 
with the game of diplomacy as their calling. 
We have no Churchill families, no Chamber- 
lain dynasties—steeped in the wiles and guiles 
of statecraft. Our system of government calls 
for the taking of a man out of private life and 
suddenly thrusting him for four or eight years 
into the seat of Secretary of State, where he 
must assume the responsibility of driving the na- 
tion of America along the highway of interna- 
tional relationship safely and without collision.” 
This is the time for America to act and make 
the weight of her voice felt in all the corners 
where liberty-loving people are struggling against 
the forces of evil. The peoples all over the world 
need a new hope and a renewed assurance, and 
to America they have turned. 


Africa Makes Her Decision 


Africa, while greatly interested in America’s 
role in championing the cause of human free- 
dom all over the world, has also a well defined 
program of her own. The African youths are 
leading and directing Africa’s part in this war. 
Africa is definitely guided by the principles upon 
which New Africa is founded which is also the 
creed of our youths. Let none therefore think 
that we are in this war because we have no 
other choice, because our spiritual and phyiscal 
lives are being controlled by England. That is 
true—that is one of the iniquities and the ungod- 
liness of imperialism, but in the midst of all 
these, we have been silently preparing ourselves. 
The African youths have entered this war with 
a clear conscience. They have found justification 
in the war and they are ready to fight it out. 
The African youths are aware that the Nazi 
doctrines cannot persist in a world of living men. 
If God’s Universe has order, reason and truth 
as the foundation stone, then Nazi doctrines are 
a contravention against the divine corner stone, 
and they must surely collapse. Africa has there- 
fore joined in the crusade against these evil 
forces. 

We therefore know what we are after when 
we assured President Roosevelt that our boys 
will fight with the American boys anywhere in 
the world. We know what it is all about when 


we assured Mr. Churchill that fifth columnists 
shall never thrive on African soil. 

No sacrifice is too much as a prize for free- 
dom. Our youths know this. It is our task to 
see that they fight on equal partnership with 
others, and to make certain they are not used as 
cannon fodder and as labor battalion contin- 
gents. We owe it to them to see that those who 
undertake the crusade against evil must not be 
evil and must not be engulfed by the same forces 
that they are fighting. We owe it to them to see 
that their heroism and sacrifices come into the 
limelight and that they receive their dues on all 
assignments. Africa has aspirations of her own, 
conflicting with none and apologizing to none. 
Africa has entered the war for four reasons: 

(1) Africa has decided to free herself once 
and for all from the clutches of imperialism and 
to pave a way for a united free Africa. 

(2) To defend an ideology which she does 
not now share, but which she must see that they 
apply universally to all. 

(3) To initiate the West in the civilization of 
the soul and human values in place of its ma- 
terialistic exploitative and acquisitive mentality 
which from time to time have destroyed all its 
creative achievements. 

(4) That through our efforts, the Four Free- 
doms of President Roosevelt will become a re- 
ality throughout the world. 

(5) To preserve African customs and insti- 
tutions and purge those elements which have 
given Africa dual personality and sapped her 
manhood. 


Shall Freedom Be Denied Us When the War Is Won? 


Shall freedom be denied Africa when the war 
is won? Africa has no ready answer. She is not 
even pessimistic, and there is nothing wrong 
with a healthy skepticism. In a world where 
5 percent think, and 10 percent think they think, 
and 85 percent would rather die than think, there 
is no guarantee of Africa’s freedom. Even at that 
we shall not shudder. We have been reared un- 
der hardship and oppression and it is too late 
to assume that we shall collapse under any new 
experience of oppression. One astonishing fact, 
however, is that while others are collapsing we 
shall be waxing stronger and stronger. But, any 
attempt to deny Africa freedom, after she has 
helped to win the war, will plunge the world 
into the greatest catastrophe of our modern his- 
tory. Africa will take all necessary steps 
to ensure her rights. The world will for the first 
time realize what it means when the African 
says no! In 1929 when African women said no, 
England could read the handwriting on the wall 

(Continued on Page 317) 
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HE room was filled with beauty. And the 

small black boy of fourteen years stand- 

ing so simply before that class of forty- 

odd white children was the creator of it. His 

audience was lost to everything but a voice. It’s 

rich cadences poured like liquid gold from the 

young throat, soothing and comforting ears at- 

tuned to the blatant noises of restless, clamoring 

life lived with speed and recklessness in an at- 
mosphere of poverty and squalor. 


After the youngsters had passed into my room 
for their reading lesson, the requests came thick 
and fast. 


“Please let Andy read to us.” 


“Can’t Andy go on with the story from where 
we left off last time?” 


I nodded an assent and joined the eager 
class. The colored boy stepped forward with his 
book. A hush descended over the group. The 
miracle began. 


Andy’s life, like that of the rest of the pupils’, 
was hard. He lived on the fringe of a society 
where Life spreads her largess very thin. But 
unlike the others, Andy faced his world calmly 
in a simple, unobtrusive manner. His gentility 
and poise, his courage and humility set him 
apart. Many of our pupils acquire polish as 
the years go by. Andy never has. He didn’t 
need to. Yet in him can be found the simple, 
natural ways of one to the manner born. 


But before Andy finished the eighth grade, 
he had to quit school. A father of seventy-two 
whose days as a driver of a dilapidated ash cart 
were over, relinquished its rickety seat to a 
firmer, younger body. And so the cares of a 
family that long had troubled the boy, became 
for him, stark reality. His younger brother, 
over-age for his grade and constantly in hot 
water, proved too difficult for the invalid step- 
mother to handle. So Andy spent much time 
placating irate neighbors. The older brother, 
a nonchalant Lothario, had taken unto himself 
a wife and thereafter never could be counted 
on for financial assistance. In fact, he often 
appealed to Andy to bolster his constantly de- 
pleted larder. But the boy never whimpered 
and his young shoulders only seemed to grow 
firmer and more stable with the increasing 
weight thrust upon them. Although Andy has 
never seemed to grow much physically, he had 
assumed a mental stature far beyond his years. 


But as time went on, Andy’s grasp on the 
economic tiller of his small craft became weaker. 
Gathering up the ashes of dead fires brought in 
precarious financial returns. It took a great deal 
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The 
Simple 
One 


@ By ALICE |. MURRAY 


of conniving to cke out the meager income with 
various other small jobs. Old Bill, the faithful 
slat-sided horse, as rickety as the wagon itself that 
bumped along behind him, became too great an 
expense. Maybe Old Bill’s keep could have been 
managed some way if the new fangled oil burn- 
ers and gas furnaces hadn’t come into style just 
then. And as if that were not enough at this 
crucial time, a license must be bought so that 
the business of hauling ashes might be carried 
on lawfully. It was the last straw. No more on 
my way to school would I see a ragged but 
valiant figure sitting so meekly behind wobbly 
Old Bill as he plodded along a snowy street, 
leaving behind him a thin film of dust, sifted 
from his load of ashes. 


The collapse of Andy’s business and the loss 
of his horse were severe blows to the youngster 
who was the head of his house and the captain 
of his soul. It was at times like these that one 
of Andy’s talents stood him in good stead. Much 
as the sun’s heat encourages the bud to flower, 
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so Andy’s thoughts under adversity bloomed in- 
to poetry. At least he and I used that word in 
speaking of his efforts. 


Even before the boy left school, he would 
bring me his poems. And once on a late spring 
afternoon when the air had been made sweet 
with the fragrance of lilacs that the pupils car- 
ried with them from class to class, Andy wrote: 


TO A LILAC BUSH 


Soft, green petals of velvety hue, 

Pale purple flowers tinted with blue, 
Dark green stems, tapering to thin, 

Half flower, half tree, the children’s friend. 


Andy never told me much about his difficul- 
ties. But I guessed things became increasingly 
difficult, for after a long absence, I looked up 
one day from my work at my desk in that school- 
room, quiet at last, to find Andy sitting in one 
of the seats waiting for me to finish. He is like 
that. Quiet, patient but never apathetic. One 
turns in relief to such a personality after a day 
filled with iemanding, aggressive youngsters. He 
was dressed in his ‘best’ which was poor indeed. 


“How glad I am to see you,” I said to him. 
“Why have you been gone so long?” 

“To teli you the truth, I just wouldn’t come 
over until I got something decent to wear.” My 
heart warmed to the direct look he gave me. 


“But you know that I’m interested in you, 
Andy, not your clothes. Don’t let them bother 
,ou for an instant.” 


“They do, though.” The quiet voice contin- 
ied proudly, “I’ve never visited you in my old 
clothes and I never will.” 


Finally one autumn with the bed-ridden father 
gone, Andy had to ask for relief for his family 
while he went hopefully off to a CCC camp. But 
he wasn’t there long. I received a note from 
him after his return home telling me that he 
had come back. Later, I gathered from bits in- 
jected into his conversation that he had been 
placed in a camp with a group of white south- 
ern boys. He could not tolerate their treatment 
of him. They could not understand his attitude 
towards them. A fight resulted. Andy was dis- 
charged. 


But the trouble and turmoil brought out the 
soul of the poet and a whole note book of poetry 
appeared on my desk. This is typical of what 
he wrote at that time: 








AUTUMN 


When I dreamed of autumn, 

I visioned pomp and charm, 

A mallard winging swiftly south 
Fleeing a hunter’s harm ; 

A wild goose flying high and fast 
Over swamp and moor, 

A weasel weaving through the grass, 
Training a rabbit’s spoor. 


But autumn as I saw it, 

Was not like this, alas, 

The duck is in the haversack, 
The goose lies in the grass. 

The rabbit hangs in the market, 
And the weasel will never pass. 


Along about Andy’s nineteenth birthday, he 
fell in love. Almost from the first, the affair was 
doomed and Andy knew it. I never saw. the 
girl but his glowing poems of her told me much. 
Told me more than he suspected. Her father 
would have none of the boy. He was poor and 
he had no prospects. The girl as the daughter 
of a prominent colored pastor had a better fu- 
ture before her. Andy’s days and nights were 
colored with dreams of his loved one. But al- 
ways those dreams were smudged by the wispy, 
trailing fingers of melancholy. His heart spoke 
to me in simple rhyme that poured into my 
room thick and fast. His sweetheart was flat- 
tered by his attention. Not every lover has a 
poet’s soul. But verses are simple things. So 
when another came along with money in his 
pockets and a promise of security, she married 
him and Andy’s heart broke. 


The lonely boy with the potentialities of an 
artist needed encouragement and an apprecia- 
tive audience. And I always tried to see that 
he got both whenever he came to visit me. I 
long ago learned to let the mechanics of his art 
alone. Andy’s outpourings were so natural to 
him, so much a part of him, that correcting 
their metre, giving them polish and finish, only 
confused him. It seemed as meaningless as tell- 
ing him how he must laugh or weep. Occasion- 
ally when he asked for it, I would help him to 
clarify his thoughts or correct his punctuation. 
A copy of Dunbar’s poems, a dictionary and a 
book of Shakespeare’s plays were handy to his 
bed where he spent many of his evenings, read- 
ing and writing. I gave him lists of books that 
he could easily borrow from a nearby library. 
But ‘hands off’ was my policy. 

A change was coming over my friend as time 
passed to which he was oblivious. He was reach- 
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ing a maturity even emotionally that surprised 
me. Possibily the opportunity to travel furthered 
this process, for Andy’s luck changed. He was 
fortunate enough to meet a well-to-do colored 
couple who owned a large car. Neither one 
could drive but as they were eager to go to 
New York to see the Joe Louis-Schmeling fight, 
they hired Andy to drive them. In the boy’s 
past, one of his precarious jobs was that of 
plumber’s assistant. And the kind-hearted Jew 
had allowed him to learn to drive his old jalopy 
between jobs. 


The offer of the job as chauffeur carried 
Andy to the very peaks of happiness. The trip 
turned out to be a very extended one. He had 
a wonderful opportunity to see cities both north 
and south and his mental horizon was consider- 
ably extended. His poetry at this period was full 
of enthusiastic descriptions of the large eastern 
cities. In a letter to me at the time he wrote: 
“These verses will tell you of my actual ex- 
periences and thoughts while on my trip.” 

Not only did that wonderful trip widen the 
scope of his thoughts but it showed him how 
much better off he was even in his dubious fin- 
ancial state than the colored folks in the South. 
And it swept the tag ends of his old love affair 
from his heart. When he came to visit me on 
his return, I saw a new Andy. One more vib- 
rant and free. He smilingly said, “You told me 
a long time ago that some day I’d meet another 
girl that I could love. I have.” 


And so one day last week when the telephone 
rang, it was Andy inviting my husband and me 
to his church on Saturday. He was going to be 
married. I was consumed with curiosity. What 
was his sweetheart like? Were Andy’s love 
poems to her just stuff with which to feed her 
ego? Or had he met his equal at last? 


George and I sent a box of spring flowers to 
the bride and Saturday night found us sitting 
in a long hall brightly decorated in vivid blue 
and white crepe paper. There was a piano but 
no music. A choir but no singing. This was a 
poor man’s wedding. The seats of the audi- 
torium were filled with the ‘small fry’ and elder- 
ly. The young people stood in the rear and filled 
the aisle. The audience was bubbling over. An 
air of carnival prevailed. The jollity and lack 
of music bothered me. Andy’s new life should 
be ushered in with music and solemnity. 
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In a perfect hubbub of talk and laughter, 
Andy and his bride quietly entered and ascend- 
ing the platform, faced us. She was a pleasant, 
mature looking girl with a soft, loving expres- 
sion. She wore a black dress and carried our 
gift of flowers. Andy looked younger than she, 
his short, slight figure was attired in a neatly- 
pressed suit, faded and blue. One that I have 
often seen over a period of years. 


The suave, affable minister entered into his 
duties in much the same spirit that gripped the 
congregation. When the large handsome man 
asked Andy to repeat after him the old, old 
lines, ‘On thee I bestow all my worldly goods,’ 
the effervescent spirits of the genial audience 
knew no bounds and there was much laughter 
and joking. But through it all, the two principal 
characters kept their natural dignity and poise. 
An undercurrent of derision that ran like a 
thread through the conduct of the onlookers, 
bothered me but not those two. In a discussion 
with my husband later in regard to it, he as- 
sured me that it was the logical expression of 
a group of people who were out for a good time 
and in a gay and happy mood which certainly 
was suitable to the ocassion. The explanation 
sounded sensible but not satisfying. 


Yesterday, a colored boy and former pupil of 
ours came to school to call on us teachers. He 
also had been at the wedding. When I asked 
him why the people laughed all during Andy’s 
wedding ceremony, his lips curved into a sneer 
as he said, ‘Oh that simple guy.’ To him it 
seemed a perfectly lucid answer to my question. 
But still I felt disturbed. 


“I don’t understand you,” I said. 
“Say, did you ever hear him talk?” 
“Yes,” I replied, “many times.” 


“Well, then you know. She talks the same 
way. They’re both a couple of simple ones.” 


“I’m glad,” I thought as my visitor left, “that 
Andy’s wife talks his language. He can tell her 
of his hopes and dreams and she will under- 
stand.” I looked after the retreating form swag- 
gering so cockily down the hall and murmured 
to myself : 


“Tt’s all a matter of what one considers, 
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‘simple’. 

















Au Aspect 
Of the Negro 
Renaissance 


@ By FRANK HERCULES 


continuously under some form of suppres- 

sion—to use no stronger word at the 
hands of white men. But is it not now clear 
that this is a suicidal slope straddling a racial 
abyss? Is it indeed necessary to plunge over in 
order to be persuaded of the horrible bottomless- 
ness beneath ? 

The social design of the white group is a pic- 
turesque mosaic of behavior towards black peo- 
ple. This pattern has been frequently traced 
by social analysts, and there really is very little 
more to be added to it. At the present time it 
simply is a matter of keeping the inlay of par- 
ticular instances up to date, for the historic 
scheme is easily recognizable and definitively 
established. 

Yet, a number of years ago—only the other 
day, in fact—a few groups of white men got 
together with some black men and extremely 
significant growths proliferated. Amongst the 


Fi centuries now, black men have been 


most significant was an extraordinary outcrop 
of prose and verse. But, there were other things 
as well. 

The period under allusion has been diffusely 
described by every shade of contemporary his- 








torian, ranging from commentators who had not 
observed to observers who had much better not 
have commented. 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to treat of this 
period at length aay more. It is already over- 
dressed and overdone, and now is, here and 
there, rather like some of the “arty” stuff that 
was occasionally vomited out of its bizarrerie. 
Overdone art is, however, endemic to every an- 
nal of artistic time. The English Renaissance was 
ennobled by many sublime poets—but it also 
harbored not a few poetasters. The Italian Re- 
naissance was not all da Vinci and Donatello. 
But was there ever anything at once so curious- 
ly charlatanic, so suggestively meaningful, and 
so genuinely splendid in the career of a people 
as the so-called “Negro Renaissance” ? 

No one seems to know for certain who gave 
that grandiose title to those fleeting years of 
ferment. Dr. Alain Locke is sometimes indicted 
for it but it appears there are co-defendants. At 
any rate, few thoughtful Negroes apparently care 
in the slightest for the magniloquent phrase. Al- 
most without exception they regard it as a com- 
pound of unhistorical twaddle and rhetorical 
fantasy. Tell them that that was the season 
when Langston Hughes was fledged, and they'll 
answer that Paul Laurence Dunbar had already 
sung his people with even more ecstatic sweet- 
ness and rapturous despair. They will hasten to 
bring it to your notice that the surgical social 
analyses of W. E. B. DuBois needed no “Negro 
Renaissance” to give keenness to their edge or 
polish to their blade. Nevertheless, it is quite 
conceivable that, in the historic context of racial 
relations between blacks and whites, none of its 
exotic outgrowths were quite so alien and so dy- 
namic in themselves as the very fact that the 
two groups did get together for cultural pur- 
poses. That was as nakedly unprecedented in 
its incidence as a firstborn child. And when all 
the rubble and rococo, the sensationlism and 
the sham, are carted away, that monolithic 
achievemeat towers up, a splendid monument 
to a great social ideal. 

What if Van Vechten did perpetrate “Nigger 
Heaven”? What if hordes of lesser scribblers 
developed a Gadarene urge to rush headlong 
into print? At best, they felt they had some- 
thing to say; at worst, they said it badly. The 
only commodities cheaper than talk in those 
days were pen, ink, and paper. Moreover, even 
the cherubim and seraphim long since had been 
obliged to confess themselves much less com- 
pliant than New York editors and publishers 
of that fantastic epoch. Did a Negro write an 
English sentence of a dozen words, spelling all 
correctly, the late Mrs. Emily Vanderbilt would 
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be sure to see to its publication. And to a pub- 
lisher, the patronage of a Vanderbilt was, of 
course, an imprimatur. 

Negro sculptors, Negro painters: did they 
want for munificent white patrons? It was the 
golden age of Negro intellectualism, and the 
leisured rich on Park Avenue, like the British 
people in a military connection under one of 
the Chathams, expected a Negro genius to be 
served up with breakfast every morning. 

But the Negro Renaissance, already growing 
old, died a violent death at the hands of the 
World Market in 1929. Its remains were in- 
terred with the depression and now lie em- 
balmed in W. P. A. In the cataclysmic change 
and flux brought about by the collapse of in- 
ternational economy, few noticed the passing of 
the cultural avatar. But amongst those who did 
so were Negro artists, men of letters and the 
rest, into whose mail-boxes there no longer flut- 
tered embossed letters of invitation to week-end 
in the country, and whose landlords could not 
any more be put off by the condescendingly de- 
livered assurance: “I’m dining on Park Avenue 
tonight, and will see you in the morning.” At 
a time when millionaires were expiating their 
financial follies in suicide, it was, proportionate- 
ly, no matter that formerly pampered artistic 
geniuses—Negroes, too! — now were slumping 
in breadlines and stampeding to soup kitchens. 
The arts, after all, usually have been the precari- 
ous mistresses of the rich, to be kept luxurious- 
ly in good times and discarded to beggary in 
bad. So genius and all its works—the genuine 
and the gimrack, poet and poeticule — were 
brushed off with a “Sorry, dearie, you've got 
to go back on the streets now!” 

As the depression deepened, social prejudice 
widened. The leisured became job-holders; as 
job-holders they could not afford even the sem- 
blance of freedom from color-consciousness. The 
arts came to be regarded with suspicion and 
hostility as a symbol of the superfluous wealth 
of the rich, and an index of the shiftlessness of 
the “queer.” The monetary system had caved 
in, and, paradoxically, in falling, had acceeded 
to still greater control over men and women, 
had dragged them down with it and pinned 
their more generous impulses, helpless, beneath 
its ruins. Culture languished awhile ; then, as it 
wandered and stumbled amidst the universal 
wreckage, was seized and interned in the exclu- 
sive confinement of the surviving rich; where, 
when it had been safely emasculated, it was per- 
mitted to lead an enfeebled and etiolated exist- 
ence, petted by social snobbery, and stroked with 
nasal inflections in hightoned discussions, until 
its dramatic rescue by Roosevelt and the W.P.A. 
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But the Negro Renaissance had done its work. 
Its prophets had accomplished their mission. 
Amongst much that was spurious there was 
much that was splendid. The period which it 
spanned had been illumined by many lights, 
but one of the most brilliant of them undoubt- 
edly was the beacon of incandescent culture that 
was lit by the minds of black men and white 
men working in concert. Most important of all, 
whites and blacks came to know each other 
more sympathetically. Yet, in the process, cer- 
tain patterns of social motivation and behavior 
were revealed on either side and these are, per- 
haps, of more than shadowy interest. For in the 
complicated calculus of racial relations, the 
group ethos, by whatever symbol it may be rep- 
resented, is a constant. The solvent factor, how- 
ever—and this is what I’m getting at—may be 
the variant. The habitual disposition of whites 
towards blacks (that is, the constant) is a thing 
of universal knowledge that furnishes, in the 
logic of civilization, one of the most obdurate 
premises from which, argue some Negroes, the 
persisting barbarism of the white man may be 
deduced. Not to put too fine a point upon the 
matter, the white man has persuaded himself 
that the black man is the infima species of the 
genus homo because the black man is non-white. 

As everyone is well aware, what the white 
man really has done is calculatingly to dam, 
poison, and pervert, for historic reasons of eco- 
nomic expediency, the black man’s tributary to 
the rolling flood of human progress. And in or- 
der to reconcile his indefensible immorality with 
his claimant pretensions to the superior virtue 
which, he alleges, inheres in Western institu- 
tions, he has debased the logic of scientific think- 
ing, made a travesty of the Christian faith, and 
a shibboleth of Democracy. More ominously 
and, perhaps, more irreparably, he has forfeited 
the free and equal friendship of the black man. 
By that sin, unity in the United States is im- 
periled, the British Empire has declined, and 
may indeed fall. Yet, because, exceptionally 
(and here is the variant of the calculus), the 
Negro Renaissance typifies the mixed fruitage 
of a cultural season when white and black flour- 
ished together, and even fertilized one another ; 
because it represents, in its essence, the free and 
equal association of blacks and whites upon in- 
tellectual terms—if no more because it is factual 
testimony to the ability of white men and black 
men to combine for their common advance- 
ment; it now acquires a new and vital signifi- 
cance. But (and this is pivotal to the whole 
conception) sufficient white men must together 
possess sufficient cultural strength, cultural de- 
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PITTSBURGH, PA.—An outstanding member of the 
Executive Board of the Urban League of Pittsburgh is 
Carl Hermann Voss, associate pastor of Smithfield Con- 
gregational Church, the oldest church organization in 
Pittsburgh. His father, Dr. Carl August Voss is pastor of 
this church, which is celebrating its 160th anniversary 
this fall. Father and son alternate in preaching, in read- 
ing the lesson and in giving one service in German cach 


Sunday. 
The Bulletin Index, Pittsburgh's Weekly News Maga- 
zine, in its September 10 issue, says: “Carl Hermann 


Voss, 31, last month received his Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. He was a graduate of the Uni- 
versity, and in 1931 he went abroad for graduate study, 
first at the International People’s College in Elsinore, 
Denmark and then at the University of Geneva... . 
He attended the Chicago Theological Seminary and 
then the Union in New York, where he received his 
Bachelor of Divinity in 1935, After another summer of 
European travel he became pastor of the United Church 
in Raleigh, North Carolina, a post he held until 1938, 
when he went to Yale for further graduate study. 

“While pastor of the United Church at Raleigh, Carl 
Hermann Voss conducted weekly news broadcasts over 
WPTF, the NBC outlet in Raleigh; he acted as advo- 
cate for the Typographical Union in arbitration before 
the board headed by Frank Porter Graham, president 
of the University of North Carolina; he wrote book 
reviews for Jonathan & Josephus Danicls’ News @ Ob- 
server; he conducted what were probably the first in- 
terracial religious services ever held in the South.’ 

His picture is featured on the cover of The Bulletin 
Index. 

ST. PAUL, MINN.—New job opportunities for Negro 
workers are opening here as S. Vincent Owens, execu- 
tive secretary, the St. Paul Urban League, reports that 
the American Hoist and Derrick Company, the M. 
Sloane firm, the B. W. Harris Company and other in- 
dustries are employing Negroes on the basis of training 
and ability. At the same time, a series of conferences 
which the Urban League had with the president of the 
Northwest Airlines resulted in a promise that qualified 
Negroes would be hired. This promise has been kept, 
Mr. Owens states, as he revealed that several Negroes 
have been employed by the Northwest Airlines. 

Added to these successes is the fact that Griggs- 
Cooper and Company, one of the largest wholesale food 
concerns, has sought the cooperation of the St. Paul 
Urban League in the employment of Negro workers as 
an integral part of their staff. 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Four years of intense effort 
by the Louisville Urban League to improve the health 
of 50,000 Negro citizens here has resulted in an addition 
for Negro patients to the existing facilities at the 
Waverley Hills Tuberculosis Sanitorium. 


Moreover, 


The Urban League News Front 


this Urban League effort has brought about a reorgan- 
ization of the Red Cross Hospital where new equipment 
has been installed. At the same time, a full-time Negro 
medical director has been appointed to the clinic at 
Beecher Terrace which now operates a dental clinic to 
take care of the load of Negro patients once treated at 
the over-worked General Hospital and an ill-equipped 
health center on Chestnut Street. 


J. A. Thomas, executive secretary, Louisville Urban 
League, and his staff have been a vigorous force in this 
Better-Health Movement. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—<According to Robert J. Elzy, 
executive secretary of the Brooklyn Urban League, the 
League's Industrial Department has conducted a “war 
training and employment project for Negroes” since 
April, 1941, for the purpose of counseling and guiding 
Negro men and women workers. Emphasis is placed on 
preparing these workers for training and job opportuni- 
ties in war production and related programs. 


Between June 1 and August 1, the Brooklyn Urban 
League’s Industrial Department interviewed 2,054 ap- 
plicants seeking training or employment in war indus- 
tries. Of this number, it was able to refer 563 or 25 
percent to direct job opportunities ; 370 or approximate- 
ly 17 percent were referred to war training courses of- 
fered by the National Youth Administration and Board 
of Education (city and state) and the United States 
Employment Service. Lorenzo F. Davis is acting in- 
dustrial secretary of the Brooklyn Urban League. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO.—The Apex Electrical Manu- 
facturing Company, makers of washing machines and 
sweepers, is employing a Negro stenographer as the first 
step in the hiring of men in its vestibule training classes. 
Through Sidney R. Williams, executive secretary, the 
Cleveland Urban League is recruiting a promising corps 
of men who will be trained by the Apex Company for 
four weeks at seventy-five-cents-an-hour wage, appren- 
ticed over a similar period of time at 85 cents an hour, 
and upon becoming full-time regular employees the, 
will receive $1.05 an hour. 





RICHMOND, VA.—Wiley A. Hall, executive secre- 
tary, the Richmond Urban League, is a member of a 
citizens’ committee aiming to extend the opportunity 
for more Negro principals in Negro public schools here. 
Recently, this committee met with city school board 
officials and urged the transfer of a white principal 
from one of four Negro schools presently staffed with 
white principals to fill a vacancy at the Binford Junior 
High School. This transfer would create an opportunity 
for the appointment of another Negro principal in the 
Richmond school system. 
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The “Three Little Maids” 


CHILD STARS APPEAR ON URBAN LEAGUE 
RADIO PROGRAM 


“Three Little Maids,” young colored radio stars, helped 
the National Urban League to present its program on 
the “Children Also Are People” quarter-hour of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 23, at 4:30 P.M. This program is a regular nation- 
wide broadcast feature which discusses problems of 
American children and explains programs of organiza- 
tions designed to serve them. 

Also on the program was twelve-year-old George 
Slater, of Brooklyn, New York, who was interviewed by 
Justice Hubert T. Delany, vice-president of the National 
Urban League. George described an enjoyable camp 
vacation last summer, made possible through the Brook- 
lyn Urban League, of which Robert J. Elzy is executive 
secretary. Mr. Delany outlined various phases of the 
Urban League’s program. 

The “Three Little Maids”—Betty Jean Storey, Helen 
Storey, and Pauline Baptiste—who are directed by Miss 
Kitty Kirby, were discovered on the first of the New 
York Urban League’s programs, “Stars of Tomorrow.” 
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Survey of the Month 









The third of this series, designed to give opportunity for 
the public appearance of talented young Negroes, was 
held in Town Hall, New York City, on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 27. This program, sponsored jointly by the Wo- 
men’s Council of the New York Urban League and 
W. C. Handy, was under the direction of Arnold C. 
DeMille. 

The “Stars of Tomorrow” program and other Urban 
League programs for young people led CBS to select 
the Urban League as one of the organizations worthy 
of featuring in the series “Children Also Are People.” 
The script for the broadcast was written by Ann Tanney- 
hill, secretary of the National Urban League’s Bureau 
of Guidance. She cooperated with the Department of 
Education of CBS in arranging the program. 


* * * 


COLONEL CHISUM MADE COMMANDER 
OF 15th INFANTRY, N. Y. GUARD 


Governor Herbert H. Lehman reviewed the New 
York Guard’s all-Negro regiment, the 15th Infantry, 
of Harlem, at Camp Smith, Peekskill, N. Y., on Sun- 
day, September 20, and swore in Colonel William W. 
Chisum as its commanding officer. Colonel Chisum 
succeeds Colonel Elmer P. Sawyer, who died recently. 

Governor Lehman told the 702 Officers and men 
that he had full confidence in the ability of the New 
York Guard as a defense unit against sabotage and in 
other war emergencies at home. 

The annual review of the State Guard’s Negro regi- 
ment by Governor Lehman has been a tradition ever 
since he assumed the office as the state’s chief executive. 
He was accompanied by Lieutenant Governor Charles 
Poletti, Major General William Ottman, commander of 
the State Guard; Brigadier General Ames T. Brown, 
State Adjutant General, and Brigadier General George 
A. Herbst, Chief of Staff. 


FIRST LIBERTY SHIP NAMED FOR A NEGRO— 
THE “BOOKER T. WASHINGTON” 


The Booker T. Washington, the first Liberty ship to 
be named for a Negro, designated in honor of the 
founder of Tuskegee Institute in Alabama, was launched 
recently by the California Shipbuilding Corporation at 
Wilmington, Calif. Marian Anderson, celebrated con- 
tralto, christened the 10,500-ton vessel and sang “The 
Star Spangled Banner.” Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, 
director of Negro affairs of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration, delivered the dedicatory address. 

The California Shipbuilding Corporation and the 
Booker T. Washington Ship Launching Committee, a 
citizen’s group which co-sponsored the launching, 
invited Mrs. Portia Washington Pittman, only liv- 
ing daughter of the educator, and Miss Louise Wash- 
ington, a granddaughter, to witness the ceremony. Mrs. 
Pittman resides at Tuskegee Institute, and the grand- 
daughter is a Government employee in Washington. 

Another “first” is that the ship will be commanded 
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by a Negro, Captain Hugh Mulzac, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
only member of his race holding an American master’s 
certificate entitling him to command a steam or motor 
ship of “any tonnage” in “any ocean.” Captain Mulzac 
is now rounding up a Negro and white crew for the ship. 
Born at St. Vincent, British West Indies, he is a natu- 
ralized American and has held a master’s certificate for 
twenty years. He has spent thirty-five years at sea, work- 
ing his way up from an ordinary seaman. He earned a 
diploma for mastering the Sperry Gyroscope compass 
and in 1918 passed the test for second mate. He earned 
his chief mate’s certificate in 1919 and an unlimited 
master’s license in 1920. Although the Maritime Com- 
mission was advertising for ships’ officers, Captain 
Mulzac said he was unable to land this berth until the 
National Maritime Union and several Negro agencies 
protested to the War Shipping Administration. 
* * * 

WASHINGTONIAN FEATURED ON 
OPPORTUNITY'S COVER 

Miss Valerie Ethelyn Parks, whose photograph ap- 
pears on the cover of this issue of Opportunrry, is 
a native of Washington, D. C. She is a teacher of 
French and English in the Hugh M. Browne Junior 
High School of that city. Miss Parks was educated in 
the public schools of Washington and graduated magna 
cum laude from Howard University, in June, 1933. She 
received a graduate scholarship to work on her master’s 
degree which she received in 1935 from Howard's 
Department of Romance Languages. Her _ thesis, 
“Napoleon and the Negro,” is now being considered for 
publication. Her poems have appeared in three an- 
thologies: Negro Voices, The Greek Letter, and The 
Book of Modern Poetry, 1941. In June, 1942 Miss 
Parks was awarded a scholarship by the American 
Council of Learned Societies to study Russian at 
Harvard University. 





FELLOWSHIPS FOR ADVANCED STUDY 
AWARDED BY URBAN LEAGUE 


The award of two fellowships for advanced study in 
the field of Social Work has just been announced by 
the Fellowship Committee of the National Urban 
League. Winners of the awards are Laura Burris Martin, 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and George Edward 
Meares, of Greensboro, North Carolina. Miss Martin, 
a graduate of Temple University in Philadelphia, was 
awarded the fellowship “In Memory of Anthony 
Benezet” and has been assigned to the New York School 
of Social Work for the term beginning in January. Mr. 
Meares, a graduate of New York University and the 
Fordham University School of Social Work, has been 
assigned to the Atlanta University School of Social 
Work. 


Since 1910, the National Urban League has awarded 
ninety-five fellowship to Negro students, all of whom 
are now engaged in some phase of social work among 
Negroes. This year’s fellowships were selected from a 
total of 98 candidates by the League’s Fellowship Com- 
mittees, of which Dorothy Straus, New York City lawyer, 
is chairman. 


NEGRO WOMEN’S LEADER WINS BIDDING 
FOR STAR'S ORCHID IN BOND DRIVE 


The New York Herald Tribune of September 29 pub- 
lished an item stating that “Mrs. Hobson R. Reynolds, 
representative of Negro women’s groups, bid $16,000 in 
war bonds for a $2.50 orchid worn by Paulette Goddard, 
film actress, at a luncheon auction. Miss Goddard gave 
Mrs. Reynolds a hearty hug in delivering the orchid. 
William Gargan, actor, in turn embraced both Miss God- 
dard and Mrs. Reynolds in a single hug. 


“‘Negro women are not going to be outdistanced 
by anybody in supporting the war effort,’ Mrs. Reynolds 


asserted.” Mrs. Reynolds is a resident of Philadelphia. 
* * * 





George Edward Meares 








PAULINE REDMOND COGGS TO HEAD 
WASHINGTON URBAN LEAGUE 


Mrs. Pauline Redmond Coggs has resigned her post 
as assistant director of the Youth Division and race re- 
lations specialist in the Office of Civilian Defense to 
become executive secretary of the Washington (D. C.) 
Urban League. A native of Chicago, and a graduate of 
the University of Chicago, Mrs. Coggs pursued graduate 
studies in the School of Social Administration of the 
same University. A former Urban League Fellow (1935- 
36) at the University of Pittsburgh, where she was 
awarded the M.A. degree, Mrs. Coggs has served as 
director of Youth Activities and case work consultant 
for the Chicago Urban League. She has also been a 
social worker with the Municipal Tuberculosis Sanitar- 
ium in Chicago and senior administrative assistant in 
the office of the National Advisory Committee of the 
NYA. 

In heading the Washington League, where she begins 
duties October 1, Mrs. Coggs succeeds George W. Good- 
man, who has been granted a leave of absence “for the 
duration” to become Club Unit Director in the Foreign 
Service of the American National Red Cross. 

= * _ 
NEW EXECUTIVE SECRETARY FOR 
TAMPA URBAN LEAGUE 


Roy B. Chavis began duties in September as executive 
secretary of the Tampa Urban League, Tampa, Fla, 
filling the vacancy created by the death of Charles E. 
Boyer. Mr. Chavis, a native of Fayetteville, N. C., holds 
an A.B. degree from Talladega College, Talladega, Ala., 
and an M.A. degree from Columbia University. He has 
served as director of USO centers in Columbia, S. C., 
and Galveston, Texas; dean of Florida N. & I. College, 
St. Augustine, Fla.; and an instructor in social sciences 
in the public school system of Fayetteville. 





Roy B. Chavis 
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HOWARD'S CHEMICAL DEPT. ACCREDITED 
BY AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 


The Department of Chemistry at Howard University 
has been accredited by the American Chemical Society 
for the professional training of chemists, according to 
a recent announcement by Dr. J. Leon Shereshefsky, 
head of the department. The department is one of 120 
so far accredited by the American Chemical Society out 
of 438 departments which have applied for accredita- 
tion. Howard is the only Negro institution so far ap- 
proved. In the District of Columbia, the Chemistry 
Department of Howard and the one at Catholic Uni- 
versity are the only schools that have been approved. 
Members of the staff of Howard's Chemistry Depart- 
ment are: Dr. J. Leon Shereshefsky, head of the de- 
partment and professor of chemistry; Dr. Stewart R. 
Cooper, Dr. R. Percy Barnes, Dr. Victor J. Tulane, Dr. 
Herman Branson, John W. Huguley Jr., and Edwin 
R. Russell. 


URBAN LEAGUE GUILD SPONSORS 
SCULPTURE EXHIBIT 


The National Urban League Guild sponsored the 
Malvina Hoffman Sculpture Exhibit, “Men of the 
World,” which portrays the necessity for unity between 
the races of the world and conveys with subtle force the 
meaning of this war, on Friday evening, September 
18, at the Coordinating Council of French Relief So- 
cieties, Inc., 451 Madison Avenue, New York City. In 
addition to Miss Hoffman, other guests of honor were 
Richmond Barthé, Elizabeth Catlett-White, and Augusta 
Savage, whose sculptures were shown. A moving pic- 
ture of African Tribal Dances, filmed by Miss Hoffman, 
was presented. During intermission, Sam Gary and Josh 
White, artists from Cafe Society Uptown who donated 
their services, had the large and representative audi- 
ence join them in singing. The proceeds from the 
affair, which was in the nature of a benefit, were di- 
vided between the National Urban League and the 
Coordinating Council. 

The officers of the Guild are: Mrs. Mollie Moon, 
chairman ; George Hayes, acting secretary ; Mrs. Regina 
Andrews, treasurer, and Oliver Harrington, publicity 
chairman. 

*e# 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON ADDRESSED 
NURSING SCHOOL GRADUATES 


The Honorable Frances P. Bolton, Congresswoman 
from Ohio, delivering the Commencement Address at the 
Homer G. Phillips School of Nursing, St. Louis, Mo., 
last spring, said in part: 

“. .. But America must purge herself of hypocrisy, 
intolerance, selfishness, greed, if she wants to play her 
part—if she accepts her destiny. And alas, she has 
much to purge! But she can, and it is my firm convic- 
tion that she will. 

“Oh, it is no easy moment when the speed of changes, 
of living, is increased unbelievably from minute to 
minute. It is not easy to keep balanced, not easy to keep 
calm. And both balance and steadiness are terribly 
needed in the whirlpool of intense feeling in which we 

(Continued .on. Page 320) 





















A Feast of Hate 


MUD ON THE STARS. By William Bradford Huie. 
New York: L. B. Fischer Publishing Corp. $2.75. 


MY On the Stars splashes filth and dirt prodigally 
and caustically upon some of America’s most cher- 
ished institutions. The author is especially harsh with 
his own Southland—he derides “Yaller Dawg Demo- 
crats,” white womanhood, the Ku Klux Klan, Fraternity 
Row at the University of Alabama, mine owners, labor 
unions, the press, juries and judges. But he does not 
overlook or discriminate against Northern Jewish Com- 
munists, John L. Lewis, Russia, the Scottsboro boys, the 
driftwood in Los Angeles’ Bunker Hill, President Roose- 
velt. All in all, the author gives us a feast of hate 
that should whet our appetites for taking on the real 
banquet of hatred for Germans, Japanese and Italians. 
This reviewer has referred to the author's views al- 
though Mr. Huie assures us categorically that this first 
novel is not an autobiography. But Mr. Huie was born 
in the Tennessee Valley region of Alabama and edu- 
cated at the University of Alabama where he won a 
Phi Beta Kappa key ; he later became a newspaper man 
in Birmingham. Garth Lafavor, who tells the story in 
the first person, was born in the Tennessee Valley region 
of Alabama and educated at the University of Alabama 
where he won a Phi Beta Kappa key; 
Many readers will 


he later became 
a newspaper man in Birmingham 
agree that when Garth Lafavor speaks, he is usually 
voicing the views of Mr. Huie 


PeRsONAL, NATIONAL SHORTCOMINGS 


Whether the story is autobiographical or not, it is a 
sociological treatise of inestimable value. The central 
theme reveals how a descendant of a _ revolutionary 
soldier who had received three thousand acres of land 
loses the family heritage to the TVA and gradually ac- 
cepts the TVA as a vital force in the regeneration of 
But just when he had settled 
down to what he hoped would be a peaceful life, he is 


the Tennessee Valley. 


so troubled by American complacency in the presence 
of the brute Hitler and the treacherous Hirohito that 
he enlisted in the army. He was not unmindful of the 
mud on the American stars in this new war to make 
“Who am I,” Garth 
Lafavor asked himself, “to go marching off to fight for 
tortured Jews in Poland and bombed children in China 


the world safe for democracy. 


when I wouldn't raise my voice to stay a state-lynching 
in America? And who are we to espouse the dream 
of international democracy when we have expediently 
nurtured Hague gangsterism in our own country? These 
questions puzzled me for a while,” he admits. But here 
was his answer: “The answer is that here in America 
we at least recognize and pay homage to the ideal of 
justice to all men. We have reason to hope that we can 
some day overcome our personal and national shortcom- 
ings.” 

If any considerable number of Americans, Southerners 


New Books on Our Bookshelf 


in particular, are as much emancipated as is Mr. Huic, 
there is a little ray of hope. But two developments in 
the book make this reviewer doubtful that the mud 
will soon be removed from the stars. Like a few young 
intelligent Southerners, Garth Lafavor did not find 
Communism all wrong. But he was so outraged by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's appointment of the Ku Klux Klansman, 
Senator Hugo Black, to the Supreme Court that he 
turned Fascist and for a time worked hand in hand 
with the Ku Klux Klan. In other words the Fascist 
forces in the South today are so deepseated that almost 
any incident might make your emancipated Southern 
Liberal become a potent Fascist. The recent withdrawal 
of a great Southern “friend” of the Negro is indicative 
of the shifting sands upon which friendly race relations 
in the South are founded. Not until Garth had been 
forced out of the newspaper business because of his 
attempt to bring to justice the murderer of his Northern 
Communist friend, Adeline Reed, did he drift out to 
California and later accept the TVA. 


Unsotvep Necro Prosiem 


Even more disturbing is the author’s handling of the 
Negro problem. He and his wife fished and ate and 
drank with Racoon Charley, who was probably a black 
Garth. He got Roosevelt Wilson to say on the witness 
stand that the white woman whom he was accused of 
raping had made advances to him. He hated himself for 
not crusading for Roosevelt Wilson’s acquittal and he 
stood with him when he went to the electric chair. 
Incidentally, Mr. Huie’s handling of these two episodes 
is a fine and moving piece of writing that alone justifies 
the publication of the book. But when the Government, 
during the Great Depression first came to Garth’s island, 
the Negroes who moved away to accept government 
beneficence were “deserters” and even “traitors.” Garth 
fought to maintain the poll tax and thus to restrict the 
franchise. It is not the technical question of the main- 
tenance of the poll tax alone that troubles the reviewer 
but rather the apparent acceptance by the author of 
the continued disfranchisement of Negroes in the South 
This conclusion is rather implicit than definitely stated 
for the author does not make clear to us just what fu- 
ture he plans for the Negro. This is especially apparent 
in his enthusiasm for the TVA. We should have liked 
to know how he pictured the Negro in what Mr. Nor- 
man Thomas once called the only really socialistic pro- 
gram in the New Deal. But the reason why the author is 
vague in the book is the probability that he is muddled 
in his own mind on this question just as are most Ameri- 
cans. 


Mud On the Stars deserves a sequel. If Mr. Huie should 
write one, we hope that he will tell us Garth’s views 
on Talmadge, Dixon, Wilkinson, then move up to De- 
troit, on over to England and India. If the author is 
actually in the army, he ought to be able to gather a 
lot more mud and not all of it on his boots. 


—RAYFORD W. LOGAN. 
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Florence Murray 


Facts and Figures 


THE NEGRO HANDBOOK. Edited by Florence 
Murray. New York: Wendell Malliet and Co. 
$3.50. 

ISS FLORENCE MURRAY, a competent writer, 
with an excellent educational background, has done 
an impressive job of coverage in the first issue of her 

Negro Handbook. 

From a heterogeneous mass of material, Miss Murray, 
as editor, has compiled a volume of current factual in- 
formation that gives a comprehensive picture of Négro 
activity and accomplishment in America. All informa- 
tion on a particular subject is assembled in one section. 
It gives facts, figures, and general information on the 
Negro in government, politics, labor, housing, agricul- 
ture, business, education, health, national organizations, 
sports, art, etc. 

The impartial, interpretative, and uncolored informa- 
tion on the Negro in this handbook is a quick, ready 
reference on Negro affairs; it is a source book for 
writers, authors and teachers; it is a time-saver for re- 
search students and educators. 

Much useful and little known information on the 
Negro is available in this new handbook. It is impossible 
to present in limited space all of the phases it cov- 
ers. A few facts from its pages will show its in- 
dispensability. In showing the upswing of retail business 
of Negroes in the United States, this handbook says: 
“Retail sales of the 29,827 unincorporated Negro estab- 
lishments in 1939 amounted to $71,466,000, an increase 
of 49 percent over the corresponding total for 1935, 
but less than 1929 by 27.5 percent. Sales of 22,756 
stores totaled $47,968,000 in 1935 and 24,969 stores 
accounted for sales of $98,602,000 in 1929.” 

It is interesting and informative to note that Negroes 
spent over $25,000,000 in 1939 for beauty service; de- 
rived from 3,000,000 patrons. 

Business expansion for the year 1940 among banking 
institutions owned and operated by Negroes is reflected 
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in the latest figures published in the volume. Financial 
statements submitted by these institutions record a gen- 
eral increase in the principal items for the fiscal year 
ending December 31, 1940, as against amounts on the 
date of the previous year. Total deposits were $6,258,- 
894 as compared with $5,367,880 for the previous year, 
an increase of $891,014. 

Such examples of information on the Negro con- 
tained in this volume could be extended indefinitely. 
Any general reader or student will find this the most 
extensive compendium of information on the Negro. 

MARVIN B. ECKFORD. 


Training Hand and Head 


SHOP AND CLASS AT TUSKEGEE. By J. L. Whit- 
ing. Boston: Chapman and Grimes, Inc. $2.00. 
N this little volume of 114 pages, Mr. Whiting pre- 
sents the story of the correlation technique as de- 

veloped and practiced at Tuskegee Institute since 1910. 
The presentation is unique in the literature of vocational 
education. Mr. Whiting makes copious use of what 
may roughly be described as the case method of pre- 
sentation, relying on expository material only to the 
extent of preserving the continuity of the story he is 
telling. The case material is selected from student 
reports and papers describing projects in which they 
have participated in a variety of shop and class situa- 
tions. 

It is significant that for over thirty years Tuskegee 
Institute has utilized the correlation technique in its 
method of education. What is this correlation tech- 
nique? Simply relating the work of shop and class so 
that the complete program of each student takes on 
the pattern of a unified whole rather than the appear- 
ance of isolated and unrelated bits of knowledge. We 
have come to regard this method of instruction as the 
project method. But the Tuskegee plan, as it reveals 
itself in this volume, is more than project teaching. 
The educational emphasis is on vocational training, and 
the so-called cultural or academic courses are designed 
as added tools for the student in developing all round 
proficiency in his vocation. 

It may be somewhat trite to say that this book is a 
timely one (a time-worn cliché of reviewers of non- 
fiction) but in this period of increasing emphasis on 
vocational training and progressive methods in educa- 
tion, it is gratifying to know that the Tuskegee Tech- 
nique meets (belatedly, as one might expect) with the 
approval of educators. Mr. Whiting’s book should be 
of very great value to those engaged in the vocational 
training and guidance fields, not alone for its theory 
and practice but also for the method of presenting the 


material. 
—SEATON W. MANNING. 





New Books Received 
A TIME FOR GREATNESS. By Herbert Agar. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 
NO DAY OF TRIUMPH. By J. Saunders Redding. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $3.00. 
WELCUM HINGES. By Bernard Robb. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. $2.50. 
CONCERNING JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. By 
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Henry W. Thurston. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. 

ALL-AMERICAN. By John R. Tunis. New York: 
Harcourt Brace & Co. $2.00 

THE REVOLUTIONISTS: By Selden Rodman. (Il- 
lustrated by Rudolf von Ripper.) New York: Duell, 
Sloane & Pearce, Inc. $2.75 

THE DRUMS OF MORNING. By Philip Van Doren 
Stern. New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. $3.00. 

BEALE ST. SUNDOWN. By George W. Lee. New 
York: House of Field, Inc. $2.00. 

WEST WITH THE NIGHT. By Beryl Markham. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.00. 

AMERICAN UNITY AND ASIA. By Pearl S. Buck 
New York: The John Day Co., Inc. $1.25 

THE AGELESS INDIES. By Raymond Kennedy. New 
York: The John Day Co., Inc. $2.00 

THE BAHA’I WORLD. VOL VIII The biennial 
international record of the Baha'i Faith for 1938- 
1940. Wilkmette, Ill: Baha'i Publishing Committee. 
$5.00. 

FAMOUS IN THEIR TWENTIES. By Charlotte 
Himber. New York: Association Press. $1.50. 
DEEP SOUTH. A Study of Social Class and Color 
Caste in a Southern City. By Allison Davis, Burleigh 
B. Gardner, Mary R. Gardner, Chicago: University 

of Chicago Press. $4.50. 
BUSINESS AND SLAVERY. By Philip S. Foner 
Chapel Hill, N. C.: University of N. C. Press. $4.00. 
THE MYTH OF THE NEGRO PAST. By Melville J. 
Hershkovits. New York: Harper & Bros. $4.00. 
WHEN PEOPLES MEET. Ed. by Alain Locke and 
Bernard J. Stern. New York: Progressive Education 
Association. $3.50 


Juvenile 


HEZEKIAH HORTON. By Ellen Tarry. (Pictures by 
Oliver Harrington.) New York: The Viking Press 
$1.00. : 

STEPPIN and FAMILY. By Hope Newell. (Pictures 
by Anne Merriman Peck New York: Oxford Uni- 

versity Press. $2.00 


Poetry 
LONG VIEW. By Genevieve Taggard. New York 
Harper & Bros. $2.00. 
SEPIA VISTAS. By Alpheus Butler. New York: The 
Exposition Press. $2.00. 
WHITECAPS. By Virginia Simmons. Yellow Springs, 
Ohio: The Antioch Press. 


Pamphlets 


rTHE NEGRO AND THE WAR. By Earl Brown and 
George R. Leighton. New York: Public Affairs 
Committee. 10 cents. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS. A History of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church of America. Compiled and edited 
by Charlest R. H. Johnson. Dayton, Ohio. 

THE ROLE OF THE RACES IN OUR FUTURE 
CIVILIZATION. Ed. by Harry W. Laidler. New 


York: League for Industrial Democracy. 50 cents. 








BENNETT COLLEGE 
GREENSBORO, WN. C. 
A Distinctive College for the 
Daughters of Discriminating Parents 
Offering 


A Functional Program of Study 
To Meet Today’s Needs 


For Further Information, write 
THE REGISTRAR, BENNETT COLLEGE 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 








Bethune-Cookman College 


The School of Distinction and Personality 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 
“In the Heart of the Halifax Country” 


Where it’s cooler in Summer and warmer in Winter 


TWO-YEAR CURRICULA IN: 
Administration - Home Economics - 
Training - Commercial Dietetics - 
Liberal Arts and Sciences 
ACCREDITED BY SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 
Four-year Curriculum tn: 
TEACHER EDUCATION - State Approved 
MARY McLEOD BETHUNE, President 
JAMES A. BOND, Dean-Registrar 
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The Government Need for Office and Needle 
Trade workers is acute 


TRAIN FOR FEDERAL CIVIL SERVICE AT 


BEREAN SCHOOL 


1926 S. College Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Registration will begin Wednesday, 
September 16, 10 A.M. 


Fall Term begins Thursday, October 1. 
Accelerated Courses for those who can qualify 
BLANCHE WILLIAMS ANDERSON, Principal 

Enroll NOW 

















KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 
Frankfort, Kentucky 
Est. 1886 
Class A Four-Year College 
Special War Emergency Program for those who 
wish to finish in less than four years. 
Degrees offered in: 
Arts and Sciences - Home Economics - Agriculture | 
Business Administration - General Engineering 
Fall Registration date: 
Sept. 1, 1942 


For information write to: 








R. B. Atwood, President 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


——— 


Located in The Nation’s Capital 
—_o——_ 

A Complete Education On One 
Campus, Graduate and 
Professional 
College of Liberal Arts School of Engineering 
Graduate School and Architecture 
School of Music College of Pharmacy 


School of Law College of Dentistry 

College of Medicine School of Religion 

Summer School FULLY ACCREDITED 
—_o— 


National Defense Courses Under 

Supervision of United States 

Office of Education (Free). 
—_—o— 


ATHLETICS — R.0.T.C. — STUDENT 
GOVERNMENT — DEBATING 


—_—o-—- 


259 Teachers — 2,623 Students 
11,102 Alumni — 26 Buildings 
——_O-—- 


For permit to register write 
THE REGISTRAR, 


Howard University 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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A “CLASS A” COLLECE FOR MEN AND 
WOMEN WITH THESE DIVISIONS 


ACRICULTURE 

BUSINESS 

EDUCATION 

CENERAL STUDIES 

HOME ECONOMICS 

SUMMER and EXTENSION STUDY 
TRADES and INDUSTRIES 


With Courses in 
Aviation — the Arts — Social Studies — Sciences 
President, Malcolm S. MacLean 


Since 1868 -—- EDUCATION FOR LIFE 
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War Programs and 


Racial Obligations 


Continued from Page 297) 


expressed in a congratulatory resolution ad- 
dressed to Mr. Granger and his staff. 

Sectional meetings followed. A significant 
part of the Urban League program includes ac- 
tivities in the field of social engineering and in 
case work. This accounts for the influential 
place that many of the local affiliates hold in 
connection with the social agencies in their re- 
spective communities. Because of this, annual 
scholarships are made available to students in- 
terested in developing in the field of social work. 
The professional status and community respon- 
sibility of the social work departments of the 
Urban League made the sectional meetings deal- 
ing with subjects in this category most impor- 
tant. Commissions had been conducting studies 
relating to the technical aspects of health, hous- 
ing, administration and civilian defense. They 
presented reports and recommendations which 
are to appear later in a special bulletin. Other 
sectional meetings concentrated on industrial 
relations including labor and management prob- 
lems and on matters pertaining to civilian de- 
fense and the Red Cross. All of these mectings 
were designed to enable the delegates to work 
out plans for better meeting the growing com- 
plexity of problems in these various fields. 

The open sessions were characterized by seri- 
ous and outspoken opinions by the delegates re- 
garding the presentations made by representa- 
tives of government, industry and labor. There 
was vigorous challenge of the attitude that noth- 
ing could be done regarding discriminatory job 
orders from prejudiced employers until the basic 
social and economic pattern of the country 
changed. There was too much evidence to the 
effect that in an increasing number of com- 
munities large-scale industrial plants were utiliz- 
ing Negroes in ever larger numbers, and that in 
numerous instances Negro workers were work- 
ing in all levels of skilled and semi-skilled work 
and also in the professional fields of industry. 
There, too, were states like New York that were 
successfully conducting their labor operations 
under the protection of anti-discriminatory 
legislation. 

Earl Dickerson of the FEPC made a fervent 
appeal that Negro leadership support the pro- 
gressive contribution against discrimination 
made by the FEPC by being on guard against 
any administrative arrangement that would in- 
terfere with its efficient functioning. He de- 
clared: “If the FEPC is wiped out, the efforts 
of the Urban League and other organizations 
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like yours will be thrown back several decades 
in its fight for Negro advancement.” 

Harold Ruttenberg, Research Director of the 
United Steel Workers of America, blamed 
a good deal of the racial prejudice in industry 
on management. He said that industrialists had 
imported Negroes in years back to combat the 
unions. “However,” he declared, “we are over- 
coming that prejudice but we cannot do it in 
a day. We know that the success of our unions 
depends upon our success in winning and hold- 
ing the Negro worker. . . .” 

The delegates were encouraged by his answer 
to criticism of the Negro worker. Mr. Rutten- 
berg stated that the Tennessee Coal and Iron 
Company was an example of the efficiency of 
the Negro worker. This company employs 40 
percent of Negroes, has a unit cost lower than 
any other plant in the steel industry, and has 
a 15 percent higher efficiency rating. Mr. C. S. 
Coler, representing management, indicated that 
the expansion of production was compelling a 
change in the attitudes toward Negro workers. 
He pointed out that a good deal of statesman- 
ship was needed in integrating Negroes into in- 
dustry in such manner as to give them some as- 
surance that they could hold a proportion of 
jobs after the war. In answer to a question as 
to whether or not personnel officers still believed 
in the superstition of special capacities in skills 
due to race, he indicated a growing change in 
these beliefs due to increasing experience in the 
use of Negro workers. 

The conference, one of the most memorable 
in the history of the League movement, was 
brought to a close at a large public meeting in 
the Stephen Foster Memorial Hall on the cam- 
pus of the University of Pittsburgh. The audi- 
ence of 500 men and women consisted of work- 
ers, labor leaders, industrialists, educators, Fed- 
eral, state and municipal officials. The Mayor 
of Pittsburgh in the opening address paid a 
high tribute to the League movement’s long his- 
tory of impressive achievement in raising the 
Negro’s status within the American economy. 
He referred to other important agencies work- 
ing in behalf of Negro people and their con- 
tributions. The distinct work of the Urban 
League movement was its success in bringing 
about the objectives of its program through in- 
terracial cooperation and friendship. He praised 
its ability to make articulate in action the sound 
philosophy that Negro and white leadership 
must work together if democracy is to continue 
its progress toward higher levels. Equally im- 


pressive were the words of welcome of the Pitts- 
burgh Chamber of Commerce and representa- 
tives of the labor movement. 

Charles Wesley, 


President of Wilberforce 


l raining School for 


Professional courses offered: 


1—Elementary Education: 


(Primary, Grades 1-35) ..........--- B.S. Degree 
2—Elementary Education. 

(Intermediate, Grades 48) ......... B.S. Degree 
3—Home Economics: 

(Elementary and High School) ..... B.S. Degree 


4—Industrial Arte 
(Elementary and High School) .. Dousre 
TUITION FREE TO RESIDENTS OF PE NNBYLVA NIA 
Graduation from a standard four-year high school 
required for admission. 

The State Teachers’ Conan at Cheyney, Pa., is a 
fully accredited member of the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges 
Por further information and catalog write to: 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 


CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 








SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 
A CLASS “A” COLLEGE 
Courses leading to Bachelor’s degree in Liberal 
Arts and Sciences, Home Economics, Industrial 
Education, Teacher-Training, Music, Commercial 
Education, Physical Education. 
F. G. CLARK, President Baton Rouge, La. 











VOORHEES NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 
Denmark, South Carolina 
Junior College-High School Sixteen unite as follows: 
Four in Trades and 12 in Academic subjects 
Splendid location from health angle. Special trade 
certificates granted. Reasonable expense. Voorhees is 
rated by South Carolina and the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
J. B. BLANTON, Principal. 




















LEARN SCIENTIFIC MASSACE 
AND MEDICAL CYMNASTICS 


BOJOHN'S HEALTH INSTITUTE (Reg.) 
Sehoo! of Massage and Medical Cymnasticc 
471 Manhattan Avenue New York City, N. Y. 

Treatment Dept. Modernly Equipped 
Reducing, Body and Health Building Machines 
Turkieh Baths (50c) Free Treatment. 
MOnument 2-4620 
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AN A GRADE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
Offering Courses Leading to Degree of 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


B.S. IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN COMMERCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 


DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
—o—_ 

Graduate Courses Leading to 
the M.A. and MLS. Degree 
—_—_o-——- 
Information address: 


PRESIDENT JAMES E. SHEPARD 
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DILLARD UNIVERSITY 


NEW ORLEANS 
. 
AN INSTITUTION FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
WHO DESIRE TO LEARN AND TO LEAD— 
TO LEARN WITH THOROUGHNESS AND TO 
LEAD WITH WISDOM AND UNDERSTANDING 


ror Intormation eacress 


} 








The Registrar 








‘ ‘4 yr 
CHARLES L. MAXEY, JR. & CO. 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 

We specialize in opening, closing and auditing books | 
of corporations as well as making income tax re- 
ports. We have a highly trained force of teachers 
and accountants to look after the interests of cor- 
respondence -tudents 
!85 WEST 118th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


WOn 53-3493 
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HUNT PRINTING CO. 


Printers to Particular People 


34 WEST 136th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
|| Near Lenox Avenue Tel. AUdubon 3-3770 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


Fully Accredited College offering courses leading up 
to B.A. degree. Seminary offering degree of S.1.B 


| 
| 
| 
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Adaress 
REGISTRAR 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, 





PENNSYLVANIA { 








JAMES L. ALLEN 


“Portraits by “Photography 
New York City 
UNiversity 4-1245 


Phone for Appointment. 








ATLANTA UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Two-Year Curriculum leading to 
Master of Social Works Degree 
Summer Sessions—1942—Ten Weeks 
First Session—June 8-July 11 
Second Session—July 13-August 15 
Regular Technical Social Work Courses 
Same credit toward the diploma or 
degree for courses taken in the 
Summer Session as when offered 
during the Fall and Winter Session 
also 
| SPECIAL COURSES PREPARING WORKERS 
FOR SERVICES ARISING FROM WAR NEEDS 
| Cooperating with the Atlanta University : 


Affiliated Summer School } 
For Further Information, Write | 
FORRESTER B. WASHINGTON, A.M. | 
Director 

247 Henry Street, S.W., Atlanta, Georgia 
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Retrospection 
By OCTAVE LILLY, Jr. 


N starlit nights 

when pregnant silence 
delivers the twins 
of bitter joy 
and gentle pain, 

my imagination 
is a romping schoolboy 
foot-deep in clover 
tired and wanting rest 
but ever driving on. 


University, and Eduard C. Lindeman of the 
New York School of Social Work, Columbia 
University, gave the maia addresses on the 
topic, “The Negro American Goes to War.” 
[racing the experiences of the struggle “ol 
little people against autocratic rule by selfish 


vested interests,” Doctor Wesley indicated 
that the present crisis was a continuation of 
this age-old conflict He declared, “The 


Negro must fight Fascism today in order to 


ruild democra ¥ tomorrow. The Negro dle- 

nands the right to fight tt only as a draftes 
yut also as an enlisted man in all branches ol 
he ari I S al Il ki ol War in 
stry.” 

Professor Lindema lescribed the war as 
‘horizontal as well as vertical. It is not only a 
trugcle between nations with differing ideok 
ies, but also betws liffering interests within 
he warring nations. The little people of Ame 
ca are aligned in their hopes and fears witl 


he little people of France, England, Russia 
India and China. While fighting this war, we 
nust also plan for pe for our young men 
will come back from this war tougher in spirit 
nd smarter in understanding of their world 
than ever before. They will have some serious 
juestions to ask, not only Negro young men, but 
whites as well. We shall be wise if we are pre- 
pared to answer those questions and answer 
hem intelligently.” 

So ended the meeting. As the audience left 
the auditorium, a triumphant song seemed to 
come down from the crags of Camp James Wel- 
don Johnsoa, named for him of great faith, who 
wrote : 

“Sing a song full of faith that the dark past 

has taught us. 

Sing a song full of hope that the present 

has brought us, 

Facing the rising sun of our new day begun, 

Let us march on ’til victory is won.” 














AFRICA IN THE WAR OF DESTINY 
(Continued from Page 301) 

of time. When our traders said no to the prices 
of cocoa in 1938, Wall Strect took note of it. 
There is today nothing like complacent Africa, 
but we have meditative Africans who are fear- 
less in their rights, and who are taught that God 
who gave life, gave liberty with it. 

Let nobody, therefore, mistake Africa’s posi- 
tion in this war. We are opposed to any totali- 
tarian form of life. We have entered this war 
to get rid of totalitarianism, not only in Europe, 
but in the world as a whole, in the hope that 
Africa will be free to determine her own des- 
tiny. 

We believe strongly that there is no histori 
foundation for war to end wars. The only thing 
which could end wars is justice for all peoples. 
And for a war to be won it must be a peoples’ 
war, and for peace to be enduring it must be 
a peoples’ peace. The United Nations will win 
the war when they make up their minds to 
wage the peoples’ war which will mobilize all 
our resources, spiritual and material. Africa will 
play its role. Her sole purpose is expressed in 
her war aims. She will accept no other prize 
than freedom. If that is denied her, she will as- 
sert justice with all her might, and should 
strength fail her, she will leave it as a legacy to 
generations to come, that they shall neither sleep 
nor rest until the independence of Africa is 
realized. 


] he nd 


AN ASPECT OF THE NEGRO 
RENAISSANCE 

( ontir ea trom P £ 8) 
cency, and freedom from economic jeopardy, 
to disregard the backward mores of the residu: 
of the white community. For the Negro Renais 
sance, whatever its actuality, must alone have 
lacked the spiritual force, the material momen- 
tum, to roll the stone away, were it not for the 
aid and sponsorship of enlightened whites. This 
is indubitable. You may question whether ther 
was, indeed, a “Negro Renaissance,” properly 
so-called-—although it is certain that, in the par- 
ticular era, there was an extraordinary spate of 
Negro artistic output; you may deplore the air 
of almost pathological exhibitionism which en- 
veloped it; and you may be revolted by the 
camp-follower rabble who minced and lurched 
along the path of inter-racial culture in the 
same spirit and with the same impulsions that 
give some tourists to attend cinema-shows in 
French brothels. But when you have taken that 
subtrahend of doubt, regret, and sensationalism 
away, you have left—a round sum of emphatic 








ALCORN AGRICULTURAL | 
AND MECHANICAL | 
COLLEGE | 

ALCORN, MISSISSIPPI | 


SERVICE TO YOUTH, THE FARM 
AND HOME SINCE 1871 


—_——_Q—— 


Courses leading to Bachelor Degree in Divisions of: 


Agriculture 
Arts and Sciences including 
Business Administration 
Home Economics 
Mechanic Arts 
Teacher-Education | 
Summer Studies 
iil 


Accredited by Southern Association of Colleges 


ra) 
For further information write 


THE REGISTRAR 
WM. H. BELL, President 




















1867. .. 75 Years of Unselfish Service ... 1942 


Located in one of the scenic and historic spots of 
America, offers four years of standard college 
work, leading to the usual degrees. Parallel 
courses in Home Economics and Music are of- 
fered. The new Cook Hall is one of the finest 
buildings in the east devoted entirely to work for 
women. Thorough training under positive Chris- 
tian influences. Pre-medical, pre-law, pre-dental 
courses. Greatly enlarged laboratories and library. 
Co-educational. Near the large cities with none 
of their distractions. 


Margaret S. Maxson, Regist. or Pres. Henry T. McDonald. 


STORER COLLEGE 


HARPERS FERRY, WEST VIRCINIA 


For catalog and other printed matter write 
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Tenth Year of Service began September 23, 1940 





THE ROBERT H. TERRELL 
LAW SCHOOL 


A Co-Educational Institution. 


An approved law school offering a four-year 
evening course leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws. 


Students enrolled from twenty-two states 
and the District of Columbia. | 


For further information address: 
Dean George A. Parker 
1922—13th Street, N. W.. Washington. D. C. 
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WHEN IN NEW YORK 


Live in one of the finest ‘Y's in the world 
HARLEM BRANCH Y.M.C.A. 


} Cymnasium — Gutmming Poo!l— 
Social Came Rooms—Cafeteria— 
Barber Shop— Valet Service 


TRANSIENT RATES 
Rooms—$1.10 and up per 4 
$5.00 and up per wee 
including membership 


PERMANENT RATES 
Rooms—$3.75 and up per week 
including membership 









New York City 


180 West 135th Street 








TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


A College accredited by the Southern Association oj 

Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States 

with Curricula designed to prepare students to meet 

the Vocational and Social needs of Successful Living 

Courses leading to the Degree of Bachelor of 

are offered in the following Schools and Departments 
of instruction: 


ACRICULTURE HOME ECONOMICS 
COMMERCIAL DIETETICS PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
EDUCATION MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES 


Complete Courses leading = Certificates and Diplomas 


Commercial Dietetics and Special Trade Courses 
for Men and Women. 
Approved by the Civil Aeronautics Authority to offer 
Vocational Flight Training — An efficient Placement 
Service that has been highly successful in getting jobs 
for Tuskegee Craduates. 
F. D. PATTERSON, President. 
Por information addree<: THE REGISTRAR. 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE. ALARAMA 














KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Established 1876 
* 


Accredited Liberal Arts College, Granting B.A., B.S., 
and Mus B Degrees. 
* 


Reasonable expenses. 
Located in the midst of natural beauty. 
Beautiful campus. 
Select student body. 
Well trained faculty and teachers. 
A conservative Christian College. 


J. A. COTTON, HARDY LISTON, 
President Dean 
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achievement ; and its prime factor is this almost 
unique composite of association between blacks 
and whites on free and equal terms. Surely that, 
above all, is the essential teaching of the Negro 
Reaaissance ; and surely, that variant of white 
group behaviorism, as manifested by the Negro 
Renaissance, is the solvent term of the racial cal- 
culus. 

The Negro Renaissance (the American Negro 
Renaissance—for that is the necessary limita- 
tion of the phrase, seeing that the very mass and 
matter of the movement were infused with soul 
and informed with purpose by American Ne- 
groes, and had little or nothing to do with Ne- 
groes elsewhere )—-was almost certainly not a 
“renaissance” at all. It probably was more of a 
rediscovery than a renaissance: a rediscovery by 
an historically larger proportion of the white 
group than ever before of the artistic genius of 
the American Negro. For there had been no time 
when the art of the American Negro could have 
been regarded as either dead or decayed. There 
was a time when American Negro art was ill- 
judged by the competent, derided by the snobs, 
and ignored by the people. But to make these 
acknowledgments is not to admit the even tem- 
porary non-existence of American Negro art 
during any period. The truth of the matter 
would seem to be rather that American Negro 
art, for historic reasons, was unorganized, de- 
veloped slowly, sometimes taking fantastic 
shapes in response to the peculiar pressures of 
the cultural subsoil from which it was forced 
to thrust its way upward; and, at all times, 
intelligently adapting itself to, and protecting 
itself against, the severe rigors of the social and 
economic climate. But grow it did, stuntedly, 
perhaps, under repression, but luxuriaatly as 
soon as released. It perennially struggled for life, 
but never withered nor wilted, let alone died or 
decayed ; until, by its triumph over the strangu- 
lating elements of the cultural subsoil, it ac- 
quired the hardy, flexible, and differentiated 
quality that was a few years ago exhibited to an 
astounded world by the intellectual association 
of black men and white men. 

It is more than probable that that association 
was but another manifestation of the social liber- 
alism that traditionally waits upon economiK 
prosperity. When men’s bellies are full, and their 
bank balances fat, their souls get a look in every 
now and then. The elimination of economic 
competition renders unnecessary the persistence 
of economic exploitation which renders unneces- 
sary the subjugation of defenseless peoples by 
nationalistic wickedness and ethnological non- 
sense. 

The so-styled Negro Renaissance to re- 
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tain, for sentimental reasons, the misnomer— 
occurred during a boom period. Perhaps this 
circumstance is not without relevance. 

There is an odd parallelism between the Ne- 
gro Renaissance and the Volstead Act. They 
are curiously co-extensive in time whatever 
their characteristic divergences. But there are 
white people today (like a certain portraitist, 
a gifted man, and his exquisite wife—two rare 
humanists) who, it is certain, do not require 
the passage of another Volstead Act to lift 
their black brothers and sisters on to an equal 
plane with themselves. It is a load which, how- 
ever, can be lifted in its entirety only by the 
mass strength and resolution of the whole white 
group. 

Have they that strength and resolution? 

For the future of civilization it is to be trusted 
they do. 

So long has the black man had to go to the 
white man, cap in hand, to beg with bated 
breath and whispering humbleness for liberation 
from woe and want! So long has the white man 
spurned the black man, and derided him, and 
whipped him, and enslaved him with a slavery 
that is more fiendish, because more subtle, than 
physical servitude—the slavery of economic ne- 
gation. The while the black man toils, and 
pleads, and toils again, for a place at the hearth 
of the human family. That very largely has been 
the ethos of the relationship between the two 
groups of people, and that is how it is in this 
day. 

It is the whites who, above all, are the custo- 
dians and manipulators of economic power. It 
is they who possess the privilege of translating 
the lesson of the Negro Renaissance from the 
peculiar idiom of the American Negro into the 
common language of the American people, and 
thenceforward into international intercourse. It 
is a vast and complex task which, obviously, 
cannot be attempted in its international rela- 
tions at the present time ; but what American of 
vision with a socially co-ordinated sense of re- 
sponsibility to his own generation and to the 
future of his country, now will refuse to put a 
term to the ages-long mistreatment of the Ameri- 
can Negro, and cease from wasting and deny- 
ing the capacity of a people for shameful reasons 
of economic selfishness? 

Mr. Winston Churchill, in his recent address 
to Congress, foretold the day when the two na- 
tions—America and Britain—would walk to- 
gether, side by side, in majesty and peace. Mr. 
Churchill’s utterance might well have risen to 
genuine greatness had he predicated that day 
upon the basis of the future of all mankind. 





JOHNSON C, SMITH UNIVERSITY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 
Co-educational Institution 
of High Rating 
2 UNITS 
College of Liberal Arts 
Theological Seminary 
Highly trained Faculty and 
First Class Equipment 
For information write 


H, L. McCROREY, President 
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Are Now on Sale. 
Price $2.75 
The supply is limited. Send your order to: 


OPPORTUNITY 
Journal of Negro Life 


1133 Broadway New York City 
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XAVIER UNIVERSITY 


New Orleans, La. | 
A Co-Educational Institution 
conducted by 


The Sisters of the Blessed — 


The University includes | 


























College of Liberal Arts 
College of Pharmacy 

The School of Education 
The Pre-Medical School 
The School of Social Service 


For further information address: 
THE REGISTRAR 
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INSURE AGAINST 
FIRE LOSSES 


OUR policies give the finest available protection. 
OUR rates are standard — and too low for any 
propert« owner to be uninsured. 




















See our local agent or write: 


BANKERS’ 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


DURHAM, 
N. C. 
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SUPREME LIBERTY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


We are hiring new men in the states of 
Illinois, Michigan, West Virginia, Ohio, 
Tennessee, Maryland, Missouri, Ken- 
tucky and the District of Columbia. 


Write to Agency Department. 
Home Office: 








3501 S. Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 








WINSTON-SALEM TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 

A State Teachers’ College for the Education 
of Elementary School Teachers, Principals, 
and Supervisors. 

Courses Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Education and State Teachers 
Certificate, Class A. 

Efficient Faculty — Ideal Location 
Splendid Equipment 
F. L. ATKINS, President 
For Information address THE REGISTRAR 
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APEX SYSTEM 


of Scientific Beesuty Culture 


WwW OTHERS ARE DOING IT—SO CAN YOU 
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ALEX LEAUTY COLLEGE 








New York Chicago Wosh: Newark ' 
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For hurther intormation write 
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SURVEY OF THE MONTH 
Continued from Page 310) 
must live. It is not a simple thing to change the 
thoughts and feelings of a nation—of a continent—of 
a world in one generation! 

“I remind you that it is woman's part to create, to 
protect, to build, to re-create and to re-build. It is 
woman’s dream that there shall be life in this battered 
world that is the reflection of God’s own desire for 
Beauty in Perfectness—rather than the dark horrors we 
here build in arrogance and pride. It is woman's priv- 
ilege to keep the flow of faith, courage, tenderness, gen- 
erosity, tolerance, understanding and hope flowing be- 
tween man and man, between man and God, in spite of 
man’s inhumanity to man, in spite of mankind's for- 
getfulness of the source of his every breath. And never 
have I felt so deeply that the profession that we call 
nursing gives women the rarest and best opportunities 
to do these things... . 

“I know of no place in life where you can show 
your peculiar virtues and your understanding of life so 
well as through the practice of nursing. You do not 
have access to all schools or all hospitals. This will 
probably come more slowly than you would like, but I 
am certain that it will come. I am certain, also, that 
the speed of its coming will depend to a great degree 
upon the ability of each of you, and those like you 
in other similar schools, to be such fine nurses and such 
true women that every door will be open to you and 
those who succeed you. 

“The intolerance and the selfishness that stands in 
the way cannot be broken down over night but you 
have made great strides and it is my conviction that as 
together we build a new world out of the ruins of the 
one we have known, you will be not only needed, but 


” 


you will be wanted! .. . 
* -_ * 


FORT WAYNE DEDICATES 
SAMUEL MORRIS HOMES 


A few weeks ago in Rockhill Park, Fort Wayne, In- 
diana, several hundred white and colored people assem- 
bled when the Samuel Morris Homes, a 34-family Fed- 
eral Housing Project for Negroes, was formally dedi- 
cated by Mayor Hary W. Baals, and Hon. Hugh Keegan 
of the Housing Authority. This project, situated in 
the western part of Fort Wayne, provides modern and 
desirable housing for war workers and low-income fam- 
ilies. It is named in honor of Samuel Morris, a Kru 
tribe West African boy who was a student almost fifty 
years ago in Taylor University, then located in Fort 
Wayne. When Samuel Morris died, at the early age 
of twenty-two, the president of Taylor University paid 
him this tribute: “Samuel Morris was a divinely sent 
messenger of God to Taylor University He thought 
he was coming over here to prepare himself for his 
mission to his people, but his coming was to prepare 
Taylor University for her mission to the whole world. 
Taylor got a vision of the world’s needs through him 
It was no longer local, it was world-wide.’ 

Members of the Negro Home Owners’ Association of 
Fort Wayne, headed by Robert Patterson, president, were 
instrumental in helping to secure this project for their 


city 





